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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue last scenes of the Parliamentary session, now formally closed, 
have been signalized by an unexpected event—the reversal of the 
judgment against Daniex O'Conneti and the other Repealers— 
the annulling of the whole proceedings! ‘T’o the latest stages, the 
gigantic and complex process maintained its characteristic confusion 
and uncertainty. Three tribunals have pronounced solemn judg- 
ment on the case; each has treated the one below it with slight, if 
not with contempt; and the matter is left after all in a state of 
doubt balancing between conflicting authorities, of greater weight 
and number on one side and of greater technical rank on the other. 

It will be remembered that the indictment against Mr. O'Con- 
NELL and his coadjutors in the Repeal agitation consisted of eleven 
counts, and was of enormous length; that it charged against the 
prisoners, inter alia, attempts to force a Repeal of the Union by 
“ intimidation ” and display of physical force, to sow dissension 
between different classes of the Queen’s subjects, and to corrupt 
the Army; that the trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench of Dublin 
was delayed by endless technical objections ;.fhat the obstacles were 
finally surmounted; that the Jury took great pains to shape their 
verdict accurately; that a Judge gave them a draft of the “issues,” 
which they adopted; and that the Bench, pronouncing all the 
counts, particularly the sixth and seventh, to be * unexceptionable,” 
sentenced the defendants to fine and imprisonment and to give 
sureties under heavy penalties to keep the peace for seven 
years. Loudly complaining of unfair trial, O'Conneti went to 
prison; where he has been at the receipt of sympathy and cash, 
and whence, by the hand and mouth of the younger Daniez, he has 
continued to issue his mandates oral and epistolary. 

An appeal was brought on behalf of the Repealers before the 
House of Lords; and the Lords referred certain set questions to the 
Judges of England for their opinion. ‘Though the majority of the 
English Bench supported the original judgment, their declarations 
ef opinion were startling; so much discredit did they cast upon 
the Dublin Court and the conduct of the trial. Six of the eleven 
counts they all pronounced to be bad, or informal, for different 
reasons. The Jury, in an inordinate desire to be exact, had not deen 
content to return a simple verdict of “ Guilty” or ‘ Not Guilty” 
tpon each count; but had split the charges in the earlier portions 
of the indictment, which alleged most of the offences imputed, into 
divers degrees, by severally finding the prisoners guilty of greater or | 
less parts of each count: thus they destroyed the unity of allegation 
which ought to exist in each count, and turned it into a charge of 
different kinds of conspiracy, whereas it is held that each count can 
only be taken to allege one offence; so that the “finding” on those 
counts was erroneous. In that way four counts were vitiated. The 
sixth and seventh counts alleged that the prisoners sought to gain 
their ends by “intimidation”; but as it was not stated who were 
to be intimidated or to be forced to obey the Repealers, the English 
Judges held these two counts to be bad in structure. ‘Thus six of 
the eleven counts, pronounced by the Irish Judges to be “ unex- 
ceptionable,” are pronounced by the English Judges to be untena- 
ble! There is terrible collision between the Irish and English 
Benches. But now we come to discord among the English 
Judges themselves. Seven of them held, that in spite of the bad 
counts, the judgment must stand; because the Irish Judges must 
be presumed to know the bad from the good parts of the indict- 
ment; and as the punishment was at their discretion, it must be 
regarded as applied and apportioned to the good portions alone. 
It mattered not to the English Judges that their Irish brethren did 
not know the bad from the good—that they pronounced the worst 
to be unexceptionable ; for the judicial mind piques itself on a 
most dense ignorance prepense, and precludes itself from receiving 
useful information patent to all the world. The English Judges 
therefore made-believe to think that the Irish Judges exercised a 
discrimination which they knew them not to possess. his is 
What is called a “ legal fiction,”"—of which it may be said that it 

















is not the kind of fiction that is truer than fact. Two of the 
Judges demurred to that imaginative view, and insisted that as the 
judgment was given on a whvle indictment of which parts were un- 
sound, and as no one could tell how much of the punishment was 
awarded in respect of offences not legally brought home to the 
prisoners, the whole judgment must be annulled. The judicial majo- 
rity, however, was for upholding the award; and so stood the matter 
when the Judges delivered their opinions on Monday. Everybody 
expected that the Irish judgment would be sustained: the Re- 
pealers in Dublin affected the “ utmost indifference ” for the issue; 
sympathizers in London cried down the authority of the Lords, 
anticipating that it would be adverse. 

The Lords met on Wednesday; and expectation was confounded 








by aninversion of the majority and minority. Lord Lyxpuurst 
began, echoing the majority of the Judges; and Lord Broveuam 
fullowed, going a step further, to vindicate the sufficiency of the 
sixth and seventh counts and the distinctness of “ intimidation” 
asacrime. Three Whig Law Lords succeeded, echoing the mi- 
nority of the Judges, and going also somewhat further in that op- 
posite direction; for they concurred in the objection that the omis- 





sion of names from the Dublin Jury-book vitiated the panel, 
and therefore the Jury drawn from it. Lord Denman was very 
emphatic and eloquently “constitutional” on that point. Lord 
Cottennam succeeded in bringing out distinctly the flaws in the 
doctrine that a general judgment may be taken on an indictment 
in which there are bad counts. Indeed, all the three Whig Law 
Lords have suddenly discovered gross slovenlinessin the existing prac- 
tice of general judgments in criminal cases and of laxity in framing 
indictments ; and Lord Denman pointed out the futility of indict- 
ments so monstrously bulky as to defy the grasp even of a lawyer's 
“learned” and practised mind, much more of a simple juror’s. 
The Law Lords having delivered their speeches, a curious scene 
ensued. There stood the “noble and learned” Lords, ready to 
vote—three to one against the Irish Judges, the English Judges, 
and Ministers: some merely “noble” Lords could not resist the 
impulse to redress the balance and vote. Here was a scandal! It 
is quite “constitutional” for the Lords to vote; for they are, as 
Lord Broveuam delights in telling them, the highest court of law 
and of appeal in the empire,—only they are so unfit for the office, that 
if they were really to exercise it, they could not very long enjoy it, 
without making the hizhest the lowest in-the scale of contempt, if 
not breedingarevolution. Lord Weaarncnirrs saw the danger, 
gave the Lay Lords some good advice, aud they retired ; leaving 
the matter to be decided by the preponderance of Whig Ex-Chan- 
cellors. By that vote the judgment was reversed. 

The “ monster trial” seems doomed to cast discredit upon all 
concerned init. ‘The prisoners began, dallying and equivocating 
with sedition and treason, neither daring to be bold traitors 
nor yet scrupling to circumvent the law; the Crown counsel 
came out with the vast and unmanageable indictment, offering 
in its unwieldy bulk a thousand vulnerable points of attack ; the 
prisoners’ counsel kept up the game of equivocation and mere 
lawyer-like shuffling; the Judges have exposed themselves to a 
derogatory reversal of their confident decision ; the English Judges 
play fast-and-loose with the law, and argue from expediency ; the 
Lords settle the question by a vote which, to say the least, coincides 
with party divisions; the bulk of that high Court of Appeal stand 
by, confessing their own incapacity for the vaunted office; and the 
upshot is, that while the indictment fails on specialties, nobody 
can tell what on earth the law really is, so utter is the conflict and 
confusion of authorities. The matter was decided by chance. 
Repeal gambled with Conservatism, Law Lords being the dice ; 
O'Connetr’s genius threw deuce-ace, and he won. But there was 
no real triumph to either side. Ministers convicted their prisoner, 
but did not so contrive the business as to bring it to good fruit; 


| O’Connetx conquered, but only upon technical quirks and quibbles ; 


for the Judges do not absolve him from crime. Some of the main 
charges conveyed in the condemned counts, even the “ intimida- 
tion” of the sixth and seventh, were restated in the eleventh, 
which was sustained by all the Judges, in and out of Parliament. 
Perhaps Ministers might prevent the recurrence of such a disaster, 
by redressing the balance of Law Lords with a couple of successive 
new retirements and appointments in the Chancellorship! But 
it is a more interesting question, what will be done in the matter 
now? What will O'Coyyetr do in the unexpected freedom thrust 
upagpin ? Something ingenious, no doubt—something to signalize 
to tW@ uttermost his miraculous deliverance after “ martyrdom.” 
And what will Ministers do? The Prorogation Speech tells us 
nought. Perhaps their best course would be to turn over a new 
leaf; to let bygones be bygones; and to see if the Arch-Repealer has 
not learned a useful lesson, in what Ae must know to be condemna- 
tion, though the vulgar herd of his followers may think it victory. 


The Prorogation Speech is unusually empty. Of the great 
subject belonging to the day, the extraordinary issue of the State 
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trial and the course to be pursued towards Ireland, it says no- 
thing—not a syllable. The very name of Ireland is omitted. Per- 
haps that was inevitable. Ministers have to go down to Windsor 
to tell the Queen what she is to tell them to say she says, in the 
speech read by the Lords Commissioners; and as the result of the 
appeal was not known till Wednesday, after the Privy Council at 
which the Speech was “ settled,” there was no time. The only 
measure of legislation specifically mentioned is the Bank Charter 
Bill: this was all that Sir Rosert Peex ventured to make promi- 
nent in the Speech, for all his vaunts of the singularly fruitful 
session! The most notable announcement is the one that the 
danger which threatened the good understanding between France 
and this country has been averted, by the spirit of justice and 
moderation that has animated both Governments. ‘Tahiti and 
Morocco are the chief subjects in question, and some further light 
is thrown on this statement by the Premier and the Zimes. Sir 
Rozert Peer reports, substantially, assurances given by France 
that she will not annex Morocco to her territory. The terms of the 
Tahiti settlement are said to be, that M. D’Auniany is to be re- 
called, and Mr. Prircuarp is to receive some compensation for the 
needless violence used towards him personally. We hope this is 
true ; not so much with a view to Mr. Prircuarp’s profit, as to the 
cessation of tedious bickering. Otherwise, as there is to be no war 
about Morocco, an empire in our neighbourhood, of course there 
can be none about the distant little island in Polynesia : therefore, 
if France will not give satisfaction to England and Mr. Prircuarp, 
the most approved method of taking satisfaction would be, to seize 
on some French Consul, to hustle and shake him in a direct ratio 
to’the force put upon Mr. Prircuarp, to lock him up and put his 
meals from home or from the cook-shop under surveillance, and to 
ship him off to France without bidding good-bye to his family. 
That might not only restore the injured majesty of England, but 
make the proud French know what it is for a great nation to feel 
that its Consul has been knocked about. 





Lord Stantey retires from the Commons, to become a Peer in 
his father’s lifetime; and everybody asks what it means? As a 
young man, with all the confident if not the dignified bearing of 
aristocratic birth, proud in its own consciousness—with a ready 
tongue, and a vehement will if not an earnest purpose—Lord Stan- 
LEY acquired a renown for prowess in the Parliamentary lists ; and 
it was assumed that the generous ardour of youth prognosticated a 
powerful but wiser maturity. The promise has failed. For two 
sessions, especially the last, he has shown premature signs of 
wearing out. He seems to be exhausted with the perpetual warfare 
that he provokes. Recklessly striking the friends behind him as well 
as the foe in front, his own leaders were obliged to check him: he is 
tamed, but his subsiding passion displays no mature wisdom. His 
reckless assertion is slighted ; his bitterness has lost its power through 
its triteness ; and he sat uneasy-looking—often silent—neglected. In 
some important questions of his office, he exposed himself to proof 
of prevaricating and of mischievously sacrificing important interests 
to gratify some pique or spleen. He was eonvicted as a minister of 
evil. The Cabinet, they say, want speakers in the House of Lords: 
perhaps it is more that Lord Sranrey wants to be out of the 
House of Commons. The need in the Upper House is obvious ; 
but his colleagues never could have exercised a free choice in sup- 
plying it thus. Lord Sranxey is not the kind of speaker wanted 
for the purpose. There are orators among the Peers strong-spoken 
enough; there is Lynpuurst’s trenchant though polished irony, 
BrovuGuan’s ornate hyperbole and vituperation, WELLINGTonN’s utter 
plain-speaking—privilege of his high standing and his age : but in all 
these there is either an intellectual or a moral loftiness, and either real 
dignity or tact: the gladiatorial displays with which a StanLey 
once amused the Commons would be out of place—would not 
answer. Lord Srantey has never exhibited that strength and 
ability which are best seen in calm council. Some minor conve- 
niences may be hoped from the arrangement. The Premier may 
have felt his gagged but impulsive colleague to be in the way where 
he was, and may have preferred, in dealing with many questions— 
Ireland for instance—to be without that sinister presence. Many 
Colonial subjects would be more advantageously discussed in the 
absence of the Colonial Minister. Shelved in the Commons, the 
restless crator may still fancy that he is a statesman by being busied 
with reai work, the explanation of measures in the Lords; the want 
of which was so damagingly exposed by Lord Normansy: he spoke 
of the lack of time, but it was partly owing also to the lack of 
workmen.  Busied in that showy drudgery of debate, Lord 
Sraniey might be made harmless. But can he be trusted not to 
break his tether? Whatever was his motive for backing out of 
the prize-ring to which he belonged in the Commons, Ministers 
can scarcely expect to profit much by the change. At first people 
hoped that there was going to be a new Colonial Minister: it 
would have been better for the Government. 








Webates and Broceedings in Parliament. 


Tue O’ConneLL Writ oF Error. 

The House of Lords reassembled on Monday, to receive the opinions 
of the Judges on the questions submitted in the appeal of “ Daniel 
O'Connell versus the Queen, in error.” The public were admitted soon 
after ten o’clock, and the galleries were crowded. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge entered the House nearly at the same time; the Lord Chancellor 
took his seat on the\Woolsack about half-past ten. ‘The attendance of 
Peers was very thin: besides the Law Lords, not more than a dozen 
were present. The Judges in attendance were Chief Baron Pollock, 





Lord Chief Justice Tindal, Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. Baron Gurney, Mr, 
Baron Alderson, Mr. Justice Patteson, Mr. Justice Coltman, Mr. Justice 
Williams, Mr. Justice Wightman, and Mr. Justice Maule. 

The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (Sir Nicholas Tindal) 
reported the opinions of the Judges on the questions seriatim. 

The first question was this—‘‘ Are all, or any, and if any, which of the 
counts in the indictment, bad in law, so that if such count or counts stood 
alone in the indictment, no judgment against the defendants could properly be 
entered upon them?” ‘Our answer to this question depends upon the con- 
sideration of another question—namely, whether all the counts of the indict. 
ment were framed with that proper and necessary certainty, with respect to 
the substantive charges of conspiracy, which the law requires te be done in such 
cases ; for, undoubtedly, if any of the counts should be found to have been 
framed in so loose, inapt, and desultory a manner, as that the defendants would 
have been entitled to a demurrer on them, nothing could have prevented them 
from enjoying the same privileges in respect of proceedings in error.” In order 
to constitute a conspiracy, it 1s necessary that two or more individuals shall 
enter into an agreement or understanding together, to effect something un- 
lawful, or if not unlawful, that they shall thus agree together to effect some 
lawful object by unlawful means. The offence, unknown to the common 
law, was first defined by the statute of the 33d Edward I.; and a breach of the 
law takes place whenever the conspiracy is proved to exist, whether or not any 
act was performed in pursuance of the agreement by the conspirators. “No 
serious objections, it appears to us, could be made or sustained against the 
sufficiency of any of the counts prior to the sixth count. No doubt whatever 
exists, in our opinion, that the charges in the first five counts do sufficiently 
sustain the charge of a conspiracy ; and the several overt acts are likewise 
clearly and sufficiently described therein. Nor is there any doubt on our minds 
that an agreement and understanding between divers persons to raise dis- 
contents, and excite disaffections, and to stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will, 
among and between certain classes of her Majesty’s subjects, and more espe- 
cially among her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland—all of which are enumerated, 
described, and charged in the first four counts—do form and sustain a distinct 
and definite charge of conspiracy, founded upon an agreement between the 
several defendants to do an illegal act, or several successive illegal acts; and it 
appears, therefore, to us unnecessary to take into consideration other objections 
alleged against the other counts. With respect to the sixth and seventh counts, 
we all concur in the opinion that they do not state the illegal purpose of the 
defendants, and the object of their agreement, with sufficient precision, or with 
so much certainty as to lead us to form a belief that it was any other than an 
agreement to do some act which would be a violation of the law. Those 
counts—I mean the sixth and seventh—do certainly allege that the defendants 
caused and procured divers large numbers of persons to assemble and meet for 
seditious and unlawful purposes, and to endeavour by means of intimidation, 
and by threats of physical force, to cause certain organic changes in the govern- 
ment, the laws, and the constitution of the realm. Now, although it may be 
very reasonably inferred that this proceeding was an illegal one, still it has not 
appeared to us that it is sufficiently well or clearly defined. The word ‘in- 
timidation ’ is not a technical word—it is not vocabulum artis, having a ne- 
cessary meaning in a bad sense ; and in order to give it force, it ought at least 
to appear from the context what species of fear was intended, or upon whom 
that fear was intended to operate. The count leaves us in uncertainty 
as to whether it was the peaceable subjects of her Majesty dwelling in 
Ireland who were to be intimidated, or whether the public authorities 
were those on whom this means of obtaining their objects was intended by 
the defendants to operate, or lastly, whether it was the Legislature of the 
realm that was in question. Then again, it is alleged in the indictment, that 
the changes to which I have already referred are to be effected by means of 
‘physical force,’ without, however, any allegation being contained in the in- 
dictment that such force had been used. It therefore seems to me and to her 
Majesty’s Judges, that it would require something more than a mere display of 
numbers in order to sustain those counts.” All the Judges concurred, also, in 
thinking that the conspirators’ objects and attainment of those objects, as set 
forth in the eighth, ninth, and tenth counts, constituted a violation of the laws 
of the land; and no doubt had arisen of the sufficiency of the eleventh count. 
‘In answer therefore to your Lordships’ first question, 1 have to inform your 
Lordships, that we are all of opinion that the sixth and seventh counts of the 
indictment are bad in law, so that if they stood alone no judgment could pro- 
perly be maintained upon a verdict obtained upon them.” 

The second question was the following—“ Is there any, and if any, what, de- 
fect in the findings of the Jury upon the trial of the said indictment, or in 
the entering of such findings?” The Judges thought that the finding of the 
Jury on the first, second, and third counts could not be supported by the law. 
“ With respect to the first and second counts, our opinion is formed upon the 
ground that the Jury found eight of the defendants not only guilty of a joint 
conspiracy, but also they found some individuals of those eight persons sepa- 
rately guilty of distinct conspiracies on the same counts. With respect to the 
third count, our opinion is formed upon the ground that the Jury found three 
of the defendants only guilty of a conspiracy to effect all the objects stated to 
have been contemplated by the whole in that count; the rest of the defend- 
ants, with the exception of Thomas Tierney, were found guilty of part only 
of that conspiracy, and Thomas Tierney was found guilty of a still smaller 
part. Similar objections exist in our opinion to the principle of the verdict on 
the fourth count, on which all the defendants were found guilty, with the ex- 
ception of Thomas Tierney, who was found guilty of part of that count only: 
and our reason for coming to this conclusion is, that whereas each count 
charges one conspiracy, and no more, against the defendants, so the Jury could 
only find a verdict of one conspiracy on each count, and no more; for though 
it was within the competence of the Jury to find all the defendants guilty or 
not guilty of the distinct offences charged in the count, it was not so to find 
them guilty of other objects charged as offences in the other counts; for that 
would be a finding of several conspiracies where only one was charged. The 
Jury was only competent to find one conspiracy, as one only was charged ; and 
we therefore unanimously agree in the opinion that the findings of the Jury on 
the first four counts in the indictment were not authorized.” 

The third question was this—“ Is there sufficient ground for reversing the 
judgment by reason of any defect in the indictment, or of the findings, or enter- 
ing of the findings of the Jury upon the said indictment?” This comprised 
the same points as the eleventh question ; and as there was a difference of opi- 
nion among the Judges on this question, he only stated his own individual 
opinion. ‘I conceive it to be the law, that if there be one good count in the 
indictment, and that the defendants be found guilty generally, and under that 
verdict brought up to receive judgment for the offence of which they are con~ 
victed, such judgment cannot be reversed by any proceedings upon a writ of 
error, by reason of any one or more of the other counts of the indictment being 
bad.” In the practice of the courts with respect to civil cases, a verdict ob- 
tained in a cause where one of the counts was good and another bad, would be 
reversed, and the parties obliged venire de novo; because such a verdict, being 
for damages, rests as much on the bad as on the good count or counts, and the 
Jury have no power to find a verdict upon separate counts. ‘The rule, how- 
ever, occasions much inconvenience, even in civil cases. Between civil an 
criminal cases there is no analogy: the defect of some counts in criminal cases 
could only go to the length of lessening the punishment, and could not disturb 
the verdict. The modern practice of framing several counts in an indictment 
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js intended to meet the difficulty of describing an offence in one count, which 
might differ in complexion from the offence proved in evidence. In no case 
can a prosecutor prove two crimes in the same indictment ; and the amount of 
unishment is discretionary in the Judge. A misdemeanour so far differs from 
a felony, that several offences may be proved; but the result amounts to the 
game thing; for the moment the verdict has been pronounced, whether guided 
by one or more counts, the discretionary power in the Judge confirms the 
‘unishment as a fixed judgment; and in a court of error there is no right to 
resume that such judgment was wrong because one or more counts of the in- 
dictment were unsustainable. There is no instance on record where a writ of 
error has been brought under their Lordships’ consideration with a view to dis- 
turb or reverse a judgment on sucha ground. It had been argued that the 
judgment would prevent the defendants from availing themselves of the present 
proceedings as a bar to a second prosecution for the same offence; and secondly, 
that there would be a difficulty in their availing themselves of a pardon for an 
offence wrongly charged. But in order to the plea of autrefois convict, it is 
only necessary to prove the identity of the corpus delicti; and as to a pardon, 
there is no doubt that any court before whom the parties might be brought 
would discharge them upon its being proved that the offence imputed to 
them was not sustainable by the counts of the indictment. In his opinion, 
there was no sufficient ground for reversing judgment on the third question. 
The fourth question proposed by their Lordships was this—‘ Is there any 
sufficient grounds to reverse the judgment by reason of the matters stated in 
the pleas in abatement, or any of them, or in the judgment upon such pleas ?” 
The law requires a plea in abatement, which is a dilatory plea, to be stated 
“ with precise and strict exactness ”: in the present instance, the plea failed 
in precision in many particulars—such as vot stating the names of the wit- 
nesses who had not been sworn. The pleas therefore appeared to the Judges 
to be bad. 
The fifth question was—“ Is there any sufficient ground for reversing the 








judgment on account of the continuing the trial in the vacation, or of the order | 


ofthe Court for that purpose.” This was unanimously answered in the negative. 

The sixth question put to the Judges was—“* Whether there is any suflicient 
ground for reversing the judgment on account of the judgment of the Court 
overruling and disallowing the challenge to the array, or any or either of them, 
or of the matters stated in such challenge? ” The ground, and the only ground, 


on which challenge to the array is allowed by law, is the unindifference or | 


default of the Sheriff. But no unindifference or default of the Sheriff or his 
officers was assigned on this occasion. ‘The array of the panel is challenged in 
this case on the ground that the general list from which the Jurors’ book is 
made up had not been completed in every respect in conformity with the 
statute, but that fifty-nine names had been omitted. No advantage could have 
accrued from the challenge on such grounds ; for if it had been allowed, the 
Jury-process must have been directed to some other officer, who would have 
been obliged to choose his Jury out of the very same Special Jurors’ book on 
which the Sheriff had acted, for there was no other: there would have been 
the same objection to that panel, and so on foties quoties ; so that the granting 
of this challenge would have effectually prevented any trial at all. ‘The very 
same difficulty might occur in England, if, through accident, carelessness, or 
design, a single Jury-list directed to be returned by the overseers of any parish 
within the county were not handed over to the Clerk of the Peace, or if a single 
name should have been omitted in any list actually delivered to the Clerk of the 
Peace. The Jury-book must necessarily, in either case, be deficiently made 
up. But if such deficiency were allowed to be a ground of challenge to the 
array, the business of every assizein the Kingdom might effectually be stopped. 
That there must be some mode of relief for an injury which arises from non- 
observance of an act of Parliament, is undeniable ; but the only question before 
them was whether that was a ground of challenge to the array ? They all 
agreed in thinking it was not. 


The seventh question was this—“ Is there sufficient ground to reverse the | 
judgment by means of any defect in the entry of continuances from the said | 


trial to the said 15th day of April, regard being also had to the appearance of 


the defendants on the said last-mentioned day.” ‘This also was answered in the | 


negative. 


The eighth question put by their Lordships was this—“ Is there any snfficient | 


ground to reverse or vary the judgment on account of the sentences, or any or 
either of them, passed on the respective defendants, regard being had particularly 
to the recognizances required and to the period of imprisonment dependent 
upon the entering into such recognizances ?” The question was, whether the 
order was against the law : no other question could beargued on a wiit of error : 
even in the most unreasonable amount of punishment, legal in its nature, a 
court of errorhas no right to interfere ; and the eighth question wasanswered in 
the negative. 

The ninth question put to the Queen’s Judges was this—“Is there any 


Mr, Justice Patteson and Mr. Justice Maule expressed their concur- 
rence with Chief Justice Tindal. 

Nr, Justice Coltman delivered his opinion on the third and eleventh 
questions, respecting which he differed from his brethren— 

In his humble opinion, where an indictment consisted of three counts, A, 
B, and C, and counts A and B were good and count C bad, and judgment 
were given against the defendant for the offences charged, and he be fined and 
imprisoned, such judgment was insufficient in point of law, unless confined ex- 
pressly to the counts A and 5, and ought to be reversed on error. . The de- 
fendant was entitled toknow on which count he was sentenced: and the rea- 
son why he was entitled to claim that right was, that if convicted of an offence 
on an insufficient indictment, and if judgment was passed against him, he might 
plead the conviction to any other indictment on the same charge. 

Mr. Justice Williams, (who remarked that the questions turned en- 
tirely upon technicalities, for upon the merits of the case there was no 
difference of opinion among the Judges,) Mr. Baron Gurney, and Mr. 
Baron Alderson, successively supported the view entertained by Chief 
Justice Tindal. 

Mr. Baron Parke, delivering his opinion with the greatest diflidence, 
concurred with Mr. Justice Coltman in thinking that the judgment 
ought to be reversed on the third and eleventh questions— 

There were in this case two counts of the indictment bad ; there was no legal 
finding on three, the Jury having found the parties guilty of more than one 
offence upon counts which charged them with one only ; and the judgment was 
that the defendant for his offences aforesaid be fined and imprisoned. But it 
could not be said how much of the punishment was awarded for the offences of 
which the parties were not legally guilty. There were two modes by which, 
apparently, this error might be rectified,—the first was, that the Court below 
had awarded punishment only upon the good counts ; the second was, that the 
same punishment, the same imprisonment, and the same fine, was inflicted for 
each and every offence. With regard to the first, it appeared to him impos- 
sible to maintain that the Court must be taken to have given judgment on the 
counts which were good, and on those counts only. With regard to the second, 
it could not be supposed, from the language of the record, whatever might be 
said of the sentence and of the imprisonment, that the same fine was inflicted 
for each and every offence. Prima facie, part of the sentence was given for one 
offence and part for another ; and the court of error could not apportion it, as 
they did not know the facts for which the fine was imposed. Allusion had 
been made to the inconvenience which would arise if that opinion were decided 
to be erroneous. He could not see in what that inconvenience would consist. 
The only result would be this, that the defendants being entitled to au acquit- 
tal on ail bad counts, the counsel for the prosecution would have to examine 
the record to see that judgment was not entered upon the bad counts. For 
these reasons, netwithstanding the respect which he entertained for the 
opinions of his brethren, he was compelled to differ from the majority of them on 
these points, and to answer the third and eleventh questions in the affirmative, 

Lord Chief Justice Tindal said that Mr. Justice Coleridge, who was 
unavoidably absent from illness, had requested him to state to their 
Lordships his entire concurrence with the majority of the Judges. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR thanked the Judges for the care and con- 
sideration which they had bestowed upon the case; and the further con- 
sideration of it was adjourned till Wednesday. 

The House met at ten o’clock on Wednesday; when the galleries 
and other parts accessible to “ strangers” were crowded. The attend- 
ance of Peers was not numerous, and for a good part of the morning 
Lord Wharnacliffe was the only member of the Government on the Mi- 
nisterial benches, 

After disposing of some preliminary business, the Lonp CHANCELLOR 
moved that the judgment of the Court below in this case should be 
affirmed. 

The Judges, after having attended with their accustomed patience to the 
long, able, and elaborate arguments at the bar of the House, had communicated 
the result of their deliberations: except upon what was substantially one ques- 
tion, they were unanimous: on that question seven of the Judges expressed a 
distinct, clear, and decided opinion against the objections urged; the two other 
Judges expressed an adverse opinion, accompanied, however, by much doubt 
and hesitation. Under such circumstances, unless convinced that the opinion 
of the great majority of the Judges was palpably founded in error, the House 
would feel bound by their decision. Of the eleven counts iu the indictment, 
some were unanimously declared defective in point of law; others were defective 


| from the nature of the finding upon them; and the question was, whether, there 


sufficient ground to reverse the judgment on account of the judgments on the | 


assignments of error coram nobis, or any or either of them, or of the matters 
stated in such assignments of error, or any or either of them?” ‘The de- 
fendants, except Mr. Steele, alleged that various witnesses were not sworn in 
court, as required by the 56th George III.; which they argued to be unrepealed 
by the Ist and 2d Victoria, c. 37; because the Clerk of the Crown (an officer 
of the Queen’s Bench) is not mentioned in the second act. Mr. Steele alleged 
that the names of the witnesses were not stated on the back of the indictment, 
authenticating the fact that they had been sworn as required by the act of 


Victoria, As to the former allegation, although the act of Victoria, an act of 


relief and amendment, only mentioned the Clerks of Assize and of the Peace, 
they were mentioned as specimens of the officers in the several counts, and 
therefore the act must be construed to extend to the similar officer of the 
Queen’s Bench. ‘The enactment respecting the endorsement of the witnesses’ 
names on being sworn was ouly directory, for convenience on the trial, and could 
not affect the legal operation of a true bill. The ninth question, therefore, was 
answered in the negative. 

The tenth question put was this—“Is there any sufficient ground for re- 
versing the judgment by reason of its not containing any entry as to tlie ver- 
dicts of acquittal ?” After a careful search in the Crown-Ofiice, no instance 
could be found of such an entry where a party was found guilty on one part of 
an indictment. The question must be answered in the negative. 


The eleventh question had already been in part anticipated, in answering the | 


third. [This is the eleventh question, which appears not to have been read 


aloud—* In an indictment consisting of counts A, B, C, where the verdict is | 


guilty of all generally, and the counts A B are good and the count C is bad, 
the judgment being, that the defendants, for the offences aforesaid, be fined and 
imprisoned, which judgment would be sufficient in point of law if confined ex- 
Pressly to counts A and B, can such judgment be reversed on a writ of error ? 
Will it make any difference whether the punishment be discretionary, as above 
Suggested, or a punishment fixed by law? ”] The only portion, therefore, of 
this question remaining to be considered, was, whether the entry on the record, 
being “that the defendant for his offences aforesaid be fined and imprisoned,” 
Was in itself a ground for reversing the judgment ? The plain interpretation of 
these words was this—such offences as were set out in those counts of the in- 
dictment that were free from objection, and of which the defendants had been 
found guilty by a proper finding of the Jury. ‘These were the offences in the 
fifth, eighth, and all subsequent counts; and he saw no objection to the word 

offences” in the plural number. He did not think that, in point of law, the 
Words as they appeared in the record formed a ground of objection. 








being defective counts in the indictment, a general judgment could be sustained ? 
It was a purely technical question—not calling in question the judgment in sub- 
stance, but arising entirely out of the manner in which the judgment had been 
entered by those whose province it was to discharge that part of the duties of 
the court. It was distinctly laid down by Lord Mansfield and held to be a 
general rule of the criminal law, that in cases of such nature a general judg 
ment should be given ; and until now the rule had never been called in ques- 
tion. Baron Parke said that the rule only applied to motions in arrest of 
judgment: but there was no authority for that exception. In civil action, 
where there must be damages upon each count, the counsel for the plaintiff 
always deliberately examined the record, to see upon what point the verdict 
should be entered, lest it be entered ona technicality. Does any such pro- 
ceeding take place in a criminal case? Are the parties less interested—the 
counsel less acute? No. Yet, so far from paying any attention to it, the ver- 
dict is entered as a matter of course, without inspecting or examining the 
record. And why? Because it has been always accounted by the profession 
to be the law that any defective count upon the record cannot affect the 
judgment provided that there be one good count on the record to sustain that 
good judgment. In criminal cases, no one who is not in the confidence of the 
Judges can tell in respect of what part the judgment has been awarded. 
“ There is no similarity in the cases. You cannot reason or argue from one to 
the other. You must assume, unless it is clearly and distinctly shown to the 
contrary, that what the Judges have done in this respect is right; and that 
their jndgment, if there be any part of the record to support it, is in reference 
to the valid count. Iu writs of error we are not allowed to conjecture—we are 
not to decide upon probabilities. We must look to the record ; and unless that 
shows on the face of it that there has been manifest error in appropriating the 
punishment, you cannot reverse the judgment. You cannot go out of the re- 
cord.” In this case, the Court adjudged the parties to be fined and imprisoned 
“for their offences aforesaid’: two counts in the indictment are de- 
fective—in them there is no offence charged; others were rendered null by 
erroneous findings; and when the judgment is awarded for “the offences 
aforesaid,” it must be understood as confined to those offences upon the 
record which are offences in the eye of the law and those of which the defend- 
ant has been found guilty upon the record, namely, those upon which the find- 
ing has been properly taken. Lord Lyndhurst proceeded to cite cases in support 
of his view. In the case of the King versus Powell, the defendant was tried 
under an indictment of two counts, severally charging an assault and an assault 
under aggravated circumstances ; he was found guilty of “ the offence and mis- 
demeanour aforesaid,” and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
hard labour “ for the offence and misdemeanour aforesaid”; importing only 
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one offence, whereas two were stated in the indictment. As the punishment 
was not justified by mere assault, a writ of error was brought; but it was de- 
cided that misdemeanour was a nomen collectivum, and that the Jury had found 
the prisoner guilty of the whole offence in the record—the offences stated in 
both counts ; and both the finding and judgment were held to be right. Baron 
Parke said that in that case the present objection was not taken: but it lay 
upon the surface, and must have been taken either by counsel at the bar or by 
the Judges, if it were tenable in law. In the case of the King against Rhodes, 
some of the assignments of the verdict were objected to as bad: but Chief 
Justice Holt would not allow the question to be argued; as, he said, if only 
one assignment were good, it would suffice to support the judgment. Other 
cases were cited to show that such an objection could not prevail either in 
arrest of judgment or on a writ of error, and that it had never been urged by 
counsel of the greatest acumen. It bad been said that there had been no ex- 
press decision on the subject: but practice, usage, and recognition are the basis 
of the law; and the authority of the Judges as to what is the practice could not 
be rejected. Difficulties apprehended in a plea of autrefvis convict or a pardon 
had been satisfactorily answered by the Judges. As to the challenge of the array, 
the only grounds for such a proceeding are the * unindifferency ” or misconduct of 
the Sheriff or officer returning the Jury : butin this case no misconduct was 
alleged against the Sheriff; and there was therefore nothing on the record to 
raise the question of challenge to the array. “The parties might go to the 
Jury-book of the previous year if none had been made up: but in this 
case the book had been made up; and as it is impossible, considering 
the number of Jurymen in Dublin, but that mistakes must occur, the 
last book would contain similar mistakes. He did not say that this case 
was without remedy ; but a challenge to the array was not a proper one. There 
was only one other fact to which he wished to refer. ‘The traversers say that 
they knew nothing of the making up of this list, and they make oath that it 
was not with their wish or concurrence that it was made up in the manner it 
was: but if they thought it right to clear themselves from responsibility as to 
the list, they should have gone further, and say they did not participate in the 
making up of the book from which the list was taken. On subordinate points, 
such as the alleged discontinuance of the trial, and the plea of abatement and 
demurrer, the answer was complete and satisfactory. Ou these grounds he sub- 
mitted that the judgment ought to be affirmed, and he moved accordingly. 

Lord Brovcuam concurred with Lord Lyndhurst. 

While he expressed the utmost respect for the Judges’ opinions, he allowed 
that the House was not bound by them; and it must not be guided by particular 
precedent, but by the general course of precedent and by every usage. Le 
minutely criticized Baron Parke’s manner of giving his opinion; recallng 
how much hesitation that Judge had displayed. No fewer than eight times 
had that learned Baron expressed his doubts. He said he must pause—he 
doubted if he could answer those questions in the affirmative; and he concluded 
by stating, according to the opinion which he had delivered viva voce in their 
Lordships’ House, and which differed in that respect from the written opinion, 
that he doubted whether he ought to advise their Lordships to affirm the jadg- 
ment,—an incorrect expression, as the Judges were there to communicate in- 
formation to their Lordships, and not to give them advice. As tothe validity of 
the sixth and seventh counts Lord Brougham differed with all the learned Judges. 
He must say, that the argument of the learned Lord Chief Justice on that point 
had failed to satisfy him that the offence had not been set forth with suffi- 
cient certainty in those two counts; perhaps he ought to say that he felt 
so doubtful on the point, that he was unable to agree. The Latin word for 
fear, or causing to fear, was sufficiently clear and precise; and he thought 
the object alleged showed with sufficient precision on whom the intimida- 
tion was tu be exercised. That object was to procure a change in the laws, 
Now, that change must be produced either by means of the Parliament or in 
opposition to the Parliament. If it were to be brought about by means 
of the Parliament, then it was clear that it was the Parliament which was 
to be intimidated. If the change was to be brought about in opposition 
to the Parliament, tlen it was in itself an offence. But when he con- 
sidered how much greater was the experience of those learned Judges in 
criminal jurisprudence than was his own, he tvas bound to suppose that 
le was wrong, and that they were not wrong; and he could not set up his 
inexperienced judgment against their experienced ones. Coming to the point 
disputed among the Judges, he dwelt on the appalling consequences ot de- 
ciding that in all those cases, without number, in which verdicts had been re- 
turned upon several counts one of which was bad, and in which sentences had 
been passed and executed, every one of those judgments would have been re- 
versed if brought before their Lordships. He referred to the cases cited, clearly 
showing that the same decision would have been given as on those in arrest of 
judgment had the question come before the Courts on a writ of error; 
pointing out the absurdity of the Judges’ refusing to arrest judgment, and then, 
the Judges sitting on the other gide of the wall, in the Exchequer Chamber, 
reversing the judgment on the selfsame objection. The judgment is upon each 
of the counts severally rather than upon ail jointly. He insisted strongly on 
the weight to be attached to the cases and to the decision by the majority of 
the Judges, and on the total absence of authority on the opposite side. ‘The 
consequence of allowing the challenge to the array, he said in discussing that 
part of the question, would be, that for twelve months they must go on in 
Dublin altogether without Common and Special Juries, because they had this 
defective book. He finished by declaring, that, less learned than any others of 
his learned friends in criminal matters, he had consulted authorities; and he 
had come to the conclusion that judgment ouglt to be given against the plain- 
tiffs in error. 

Lord DENMAN opposed the motion. 

He began by considering the question raiscd on the challenge to the array. 
“Tam the more induced to bring forward this point in the first instance, not 
only because it is a preliminary one in the proceeding:, but because I think it 
an important question—important in so high a degree that it does not 
admit of cxaggeration—in regard to the administration of justice through- 
out the United Kingdom; for if it be possible that such practices as 
have in this casc been admitted to have taken place should occur and to pass 
without remedy—and up to this moment I have heard no other remedy sug- 
gested—trial by jury, instead of being a security to the accused, will become a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare. The traversers tothe indictment in question 
challenged the array, on the ground that there had been a fraudulent omission 
of sixty names from the lists of the Jurors for the county of the city of Dublin. 
The Attorney-General demurs to this challenge, admitting at the same time 
the fact so challenged. It appears to me that the challenge ought to have 
been allowed.” On this point he differed from all the Judges: “ I think the 
principle of the law in this respect is not as they have stated it to be, and that 
the question is not merely whether the Sheriff has done right or wrong, but 
whether the parties accused had on their trial the security of a lawful Jury.” 
Being a Peer, he had not sat in consultation with the other Judges, but, struck 
with the importance of the question, he had written to Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
that he might submit it for consideration; and although prevented from at- 
tending the consultation by sickness which confined him to his room, Mr. 
Justice Coleridge bad dictated a reply ; extracts of which Lord Denman read. 
‘Taking the facts as stated in the challenge, said the writer, ‘ the Recorder had 
taken no list at all, but a spurious Jury-list was put forward by some one or 
other who is unknown; a list was thus transmitted by the Recorder to the 
Sheriff, in which the names of certain qualified Jurors were entirely omitted,” 
as it was alleged, “fraudulently and with intent to prejudice him [the traverser ] 








on his trial.” ‘ Here,” said Mr. Justice Coleridge, “is confessed a serious 
wrong”; and the reply that the Sheriff was not in fault, and that there were no 
better materials fora Jury, was no answer: “ It is far better, “ he added, “ that 
no trial should be taken than that the Court of Queen’s Bench at Dublin should 
submit that suspicions should exist which the knowledge of these facts must 
inevitably create.” Lord Denman differed from those who said that there 
was no remedy. By recent statute, the responsibility which once rested with 
the Sheriff had devolved upon the officers who now perform the duties—the 
Recorder, the tax-collectors, and others. The Recorder’s duty is judicial ; he hag 
to decide upon the admission or rejection of claims to be inserted in the list, and 
thus to settle the list which is the basis of the Jury-book. The complaint in 
this case, the challenge to this array, was, that after the Recorder had exer. 
cised his judicial functions—after ke had determined what should be the Jury- 
list for the ensuing year for the county of the city of Dablin—somebody ee 
said, “ That shall not be the list, but this [here Lord Denman tore a piece 
off a sheet of paper] shall be taken as the list, and from this other list the 
Jury in this case sball be struck.” The handing over a perfect list to the Re- 
corder by the Sheriff is a ministerial act, but that act has been improperly and 
incorrectly performed. The parties accused ought to be tried out of the book: 
if the traversers are satisfied with the Jury, they will not challenge it; if they 
are dissatisfied, they will challenge it; and if it be discovered that the proper 
book has not been returned, then the former book of the preceding year may 
be resorted to. This is the pee in England, and the Jaw has been assimi- 
lated as closely to it in Ireland as the circumstances admitted of being done, 
Sir Nicholas Tindal said that there must be a remedy; the noble Lord 
on the Woolsack said so; but he did not say what the remedy was. “Now, 
my Lords, if we are to be told there is no remedy existing for this great 
wrong—if there is no means of preventing it—I must express my opinion that 
the consequence would be to create the greatest confusion and uncertainty in 
the proceedings of our criminal courts. But I say, that unless the good old 
principle recognized by the practice of the courts and the constitution—that, 
namely, of challenging the array—be still permitted to prevail in all trials in- 
volving the criminality of the subject, there will be no security for a fair trial, 
Nor shall I ever believe that this great and long-recognized remedy for the evils 
in question does not still exist, until 1 find that it has been solemnly and de- 
liberately repealed by law. ‘The absence of all other remedy, my Lords, proves 
that this remedy still exists, and is in full vigour: consequently, the challenge 
to the array ought to have been allowed; and the trial was, in my humble 
opinion, erroneously suffered to proceed. There is a passage in Coke which 
fully bears out this view ; and I can point out a case in the Year-book where 
the case is twice reported, once under the 17th of Edward ILI., and a second 
time under the 20th of Edward III., wherein the Sheriff having made an erro- 
neous return of a jury-list to the Bailiff of the hundred, it was argued that the 
defendant was deprived of his right of challenge as against the Bailiff. It was 
alleged that there were good names enough on the list to form ajury : but it was 
arguedand decided that an error, the omission of one individual, vitiated the whole 
list; and the proceedings were consequently set aside. In that case, the Sheriff 
was charged with unindifferency ; for which he was tried and acquitted.” Out of 
the 715 names on the Dublin Special Jury-list, sixty form a very considerable 
portion of the whole; the persons selected to try the case might have been 
drawn from these sixty, and might have viewed it in a very different light. Two 
of the counts were admitted to be bad: he thought that more were so. “I 
should be sorry to bind myself by anything that I have heard in this place,” 
observed Lord Denman in passing, ‘to administer the law in another court 
upon the ground that a dissatisfaction at a particular state of things, or a desire 
to effect a change in the law, is an illegal act. I am by no means clear that 
such may not prove to be very meritorious acts. But it is quite enough for me 
to assume, upon the authority of my learned brethren, that there are two bad 
counts.” The question was, could a judgment be sustained upon the whole, 
notwithstanding those bad counts ? He maintained that it could not. It was 
impossible to assume that the Court had not taken into account the bad counts 
as well as the good; and indeed it was in direct contradiction to notorious facts. 
A doubt having been raised as to the legality of such a decision, it was the duty 
of a Court of Error to consider whether the doubt was well-founded or not; 
and Lord Denman cited instances in which cases running over a period 
of fifty years had been overruled, and in which the Lords had differed 
from the Judges,— notably in respect to the Irish marriage-law, twelve 
months ago. ‘lhe whole of the prevalent opinion as to the legality of general 
judgments in criminal cases rests on a dictum of Lord Mansfield; and un- 
doubtedly it had been considered law in Westminster Hall. “If we look at 
the various columns of the law we shall find them raised on several foundations : 
a certain portion of their foundations are acts of Parliament, a certain portion 
are decisions of the courts, a certain portion are the dictu of judges, anda 
certain portion are taken for granted; and there is a great deal that is taken 
for granted which is no law at all.” Nor was it uniformly the practice to take 
a verdict on the whole of the counts: his own practice was to point out to the 
Jury what parts they should strike out in certain cases. That course removes 
all difficulty. “ But why is the verdict to be taken on all the counts, good and 
bad? I heard it stated the other day, you have the inconvenience of the 
Judge forming an opinion on the validity of the counts before he proceeds to 
pass judgment, unless you take this course. I think this no inconvenience. 
The Judge ought to take care that the counts are valid, and I think that great 
good will arise from that practice; and I do not think that great good can 
arise from those voluminous and unwieldy indictments which are customary. 
I think that fifty pages of indictment is a great grievance. Most of the per- 
sons charged in any indictment are in such a line of life that they cannot 
afford to get a copy of it; and when the party accused has obtained a copy, the 
greatest stretch of mind of the most learned person can scarcely find out for 
days what is the subject-matter of the criminal charge ; and it is quite possible 
that the pleader who drew the indictment had one view in stating the crime, 
the Judge who tried the man another view of the crime as stated, the Jury 
a third, and the Court of Error a fourth. That is, I think, a great mistake in 
the practice as to indictments. And as to the praetice of the Court of Queen's 
Bench in this country, it is said that wher an objection is taken to a par- 
ticular count, the Court is in the habit of refusing to arrest the judgment on 
that particular count. Was that the case in the indictment against Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor?” No. After argument on one count, it was condemned : 
Sir Frederick Pollock withdrew another, as verbose and bad in structure; 
and judgment was arrested on those two counts. It was said that if the point 
were allowed, and one count proved to be bad, judgment would be set aside. 
“ So far as the inconvenience goes, it seems to me, that as in the case of damages 
I have suggested a short and simple mode of getting rid of the whole difficulty, 
so with regard to several counts in an indictment, the objection may be entirely 
got over by the Court passing judgment on each count : thus, if found guilty 
on the first count, the criminal ought to suffer so much, and on the secon 
count being found guilty, be ought to receive such a punishment ; and that 
whether the count turns out to be good or not, that question to be reserved for 
the future. ‘That isthe proper mode.” He proceeded to scrutinize the cases; 
admitting that they required some explanation, but denying that they bore out 
the inference put upon them. He should vote against the mation. 

Lord CorrenHaM admitted the difficulty in which any member of the 
House was placed in advising their Lordships to come to a conclusion 
adverse to the opinion of the great majority of the Judges: but their 
opinion was not to bind the House, and he had come to the conclusion 
that it was wrong. 
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Alluding very briefly to the challenge of the array, he remarked that if the 
opinion of the Judges were right, there was no remedy for an acknowledged 
wrong. But he had not formed his conclusion on that part of the case. He 
would confine himself to the question of a general judgment founded upon an 
indictment of which six out of eleven counts were bad, either in the structure 
or in the finding. The record should be read like any other document, its 
words receiving only the same construction that they would bear in any other 
jnstrument ; and the duty of the House was to see if there was any error in 
that record. ‘ We find it distinctly stated that the defendants were charged in 
the indictment with the several offences specified in the several counts ; that the 
Jury found verdicts of guilty upon all and each of them ; and that each de- 
fendant, ‘ for his offences aforesaid,’ was sentenced to punishment. Did not 
the Court below pass sentence upon the offences charged in the first, second, 
third, fourth, sixth, and seventh counts, as well as upon the offences charged in 
theothers ? The record of that Court tells us that it did; and if our duty be to 
see whether there has been any error apparent upon that record, and if we adopt 
the unanimous opinion of all the Judges that those counts, or the findings upon 
them, are bad, so that no judgment upon them would be good, how are we to 
give judgment for the defendant in error, and thereby say that there is no error 
in the record ? The answer which has been given to this objection appears to 
me to be not only unsatisfactory, but wholly inadmissible. It is said we can- 
not premise that the Court below gave judgment and passed sentence only with 
reference to those counts as to which, or as to the finding upon which, there 
was no objection. ‘I'his would be to presume that which the record negatives. 
The Court below, by its record, tells us that the sentence upon each defendant 
was for ‘his offences aforesaid.’ After enumerating all those which were 
charged in the indictment, can we assume that this statement is false, and that 
the sentence was only upon one half of those charged ? No authorities have 
been cited for such a presumption ; and, without referring to the accuracy and 
strictness required in criminal proceedings, the language of the record, and its 
natural and obvious meaning, in my opinion, negative it.” It was indeed 
argued, that a Court of Error bas only to see that some offence is pro- 
perly charged, and that a punishment is inflicted in its nature applicable 
to such offence: but some punishments, as imprisonment, apply to so large a 
range of offences, that the restriction of requiring a punishment applicable to 
the offence is no real limitation. ‘All the counts in an indictment for mis- 
demeanour are supposed to apply to different offences. ‘They often do so, and 
always may. The prosecutor has the option of preferring separate in- 
dictments for each, or of joining all as one. If he adopt the former 
course, he must show the indictment right in each to support the sen- 
tence. If he goes on in one, and one sentence is pronounced upon all 
the counts, according to the proposition contended for—suppose the sen- 
tences on all the counts to be bad but one, which may apply to the most 
insignificant offence of the whole—a Court of Error has, it is suid, in such 
a case no right to interfere; that is to sey, it cannot correct error unless 
the error be universal, no matter how important the error may be, or how in- 
significant the part which is right, or what may have been the effect of such 
error. The proposition will no longer be in nullo est erratum, but that the 
error is not universal.” If the different counts of an indictment stated 
different misdemeanours, and after a verdict of guilty found upon all it was 
discovered that some of the counts—that is, some of the misdemcanours— 
must be withdrawn from the consideration of the Court, it could not be sup- 
posed that the sentence would be the same as if the Court had the duty thrown 
upon it of punishing all the offences charged. Suppose an indictment for two 
libels, one slight and one malignant, in different counts; and the count 
charging the malignant libel bad: is the defendant to suffer the same punish- 
ment as if he had been found guilty of the malignant libel? The reason given 
for the rule that judgment will not be arrested in a criminal case, if there be 
one count good and one bad, assumes that the punishment will be different. In 
the case of the King versus Benfield, it is said, “The Court will give judgment 
for the part which is indictable.” If the sentence be of a nature to be applicable 
only to the counts found to be bad, I understand it to be admitted that the 
judgment must be reversed. In that case it would be clear that the Court has 
given judgment upon the bad counts as well as upon the good: but what then 
becomes of the presumption that they rejected the bad counts? It must be 
answered, that the presumption in that case is repelled by the record itself; and 
is it not equally so when the record states that the judgment was upon all the 
counts, bad as well as good? In seeking for analogies, the rule of rejecting 
a motion for arrest of judgment if there be one good count has no application ; 
but the reverse rule in civil cases must govern the present question. The 
reason why the rule in civil cases does not apply to motions for arrest of judg- 
ment in criminal cases is, because the Court, having the sentence in its own 
hands, will give judgment upon the part which is indictable, and the failure of 
= of the charge will go only to lessening the punishment: but these reasons 
have no application to writs of error, on which the Court cannot confine the 
judgment to those parts which are indictable, or lessen it, as the different 
charges are found to fail. Lord Cottenham cited several cases, whence he in- 
ferred, that in criminal cases the Court ascertains what counts are good or bad, 
pronounces judgment on those counts only, and judgment is so entcred. But 
in civil cases, if there be one count bad and the verdict general, no good judg- 
ment can be given; because the Court having no power over the damages, or 
means of apportioning some part of them to one count and some to another, 
is compelled to consider the whole as bad. It appeared to him that a Court of 
Error is precisely in the same predicament: it has no more jurisdiction over 
the question of punishment, and no better means of referring one portion of it 
to one count and one portion to others, than the civil court has after a general 
verdict over damages in an action. In both cases the preliminary or inferior 
jurisdiction has proceeded upon an instrument (the indictment or the declara- 
tion) found to be in part deficient, and having come to one result upon the 
whole, which the superior jurisdiction cannot separate or apportion, the same 
necessity exists in the one case as in the other, of holding the whole to be void. 
It was urged that much inconvenience would arise from adopting this rule. 
he inconvenience that might flow from this rule now insisted upon could only 
be, that the prosecutor would be careful as to the counts on which he would 
rely: the inconvenience of rejecting it would be, that the defendant might re- 
ceive sentence for an offence of which he was not legally convicted, without 
relief—that he would be deprived of his writ of error. 
Lord CampBEeLL would strictly confine himself to the questions of 
law raised by the record. 
_ He hastily glanced at several minor points; affirming the condemnation of 
six of the counts, but supporting the fifth as stating a distinct offence—the 
Promotion of hostility among different classes of the Queen’s subjects; pro- 
nouncing the plea in abatement bad in form if not in substance ; and generally 
agreeing with the majority of the Judges as to the continuance of the trial in 
vacation, the extension of Ist and 2d Victoria, c. 37, to the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and the directory nature of the enactment that the names of 
the witnesses shall be stated as sworn. As to the form of the recognizances 
required by the Court “for seven years next ensuing the acknowledgment 
thereof,” he objected, that so vague terms might lead to perpetual imprison- 
ment, though that was of course not intended: the terms ought to be so 
framed as to give absolute liberty at the end of a fixed period. ‘Lue most im- 
portant point in the case was the composition of the Jury. “The facts we 


must take entirely from the array. It has been truly said that the demurrer 
to the challenge is not by any means an universal and absolute admission of 














the truth of the facts there alleged; but we are to take them as true in con- 
sidering the validity of the challenge. Now, this statement shows most dis- 

tinctly, that through the designed violation of an act of Parliament the defend- 

ants were prevented from having a proper Jury. Now, if these facts are true, 

I consider it quite clear that the defendants ought not to have been tried by a Jury 

so struck, We have not here a casual omission of names without working any 

injury ; but we have a positive averment that there was a designed and fraud- 

ulent omission, and that thereby the defendants were prejudiced. So much they as- 

sert, and so much they would have been bound to prove if the challenge had been 

traversed.” It might be a question, whether the challenge to the array was the pro- 

per remedy ; but in transferring the duties of the Sheriff to other officers, the Le- 

gislature never could have meant that the subject should be left without a re- 

medy. He conceived the principle of the common law to be, that under such 

circumstances, upon a challenge to the array, the panel shall be quashed ; and 

this principle would equally apply where the panel is framed by new functionaries 

just as much as when all was left to the Sheriff, although the form of ulterior 

proceeding would be varied. No other remedy is suggested. 1t was said by 

the Judges, that no advantage would accrue by allowing the challenge, because 

recourse must be bad to the same Jury-book: but he took a different view of 
the duty incumbent on the Court of Queen’s Bench, had the challenge been 

allowed. The Court, he conceived, would have given redress according to the 

nature of the grievance. Seeing that the vice lay in the Jurors-book, they 

would have directed the necessary steps to be taken to have it reformed ; and 

if this was impossible, and a fuir Jury could not be struck by consent, they might 

have directed the panel to be taken from the Jury-list of the preceding year; the 

statute authorizing this step where for the current year no sufficient Jury-list has 

been framed. He concurred with Mr. Baron Parke, that the judgment was given 

on the sixth and seventh counts; and that therefore the judgment was bad. 

‘The presumption that the Court below must be taken to have known which 

counts are good and which are bad, and to have awarded punishment only in 
respect of the good counts, is wholly at variance with the spirit of our jurispru- 

dence, which supposes the Judges are fallible, and anxiously provides the means 
of correcting their mistakes, by motions for new trials, bills of exception, writs 

of error, aud appeals; and would sometimes be a presumption net only con- 

trary to the record, but contrary to the fact—as in this very case, in which it 

appears by the reports that all the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland held the sixth and seventh counts of the indictment to be unexception- 

able, and could not have excluded them from consideration in making out the 

punishment. ‘There is no authority to support a doctrine so contrary to prin- 

ciple, as that one good count in an indictment is sufficient notwithstanding bad 

counts, and that a general judgment cannot be disturbed by a writ of error. 

‘ Strictly speaking, where only one felony is proved, there ought to be a verdict 

of guilty only on one count: but in cases of felony it never can be worth the 

prisoner's while to avail himself of this right; and the present practice would 
not be at all affected. In cases of misdemeanour more care might be required in 
framing indictments and entering up verdicts and judgments; but 1 have no 

hesitation in saying that this would be a great improvement in criminal pro- 

ceedings. According to the present loose system, the framer of an indictment, 

having got one count good in law, goes on to draw others more and more vague 

and attenuated, and requiring less and less proof, till be involves the accused 

in the most perplexing generalities, and there is the greatest diiliculty in 

knowing what is the charge to be repelled. But even if bad counts are inad- 

vertently introduced, the mischief of them may be easily obviated by taking a 

verdict of acquittal upon them, by entering a nolle prosequi to them, or by see- 

ing that the judgment is expressly stated only to be on the good counts, which 

alone would prevent the bad counts from invalidating the judgment upon a writ 

of error.” Iespecting the unauthorized findings on the first three counts, on 

which the Jury bad taken such unexampled pains to go wrong, it was admitted 

that the judgment could not be supported: “ but those counts contained the 
most serious charges, and severa!—such as conspiracy to excite disaffection in 

the Army—which are not repeated in any of the good counts on which there is 

a valid verdict. We cannot resort to the palpably incredible fiction that the 

Judges, in violation of their duty, did not consider the guilt of the defendants 
aggravated by the charges in these three counts, and proportionally increase 
their punishment. I allow the Court of Error is wholly incompetent to in- 
quire whether discretionary punishment for an offence, of which the defendant 
is lawfully convicted, is reasonable or excessive; but a Court of Error may 
and is bound to inquire whether punishment has been inflicted for that which 
is no offence in point of law, or for offences of which the party has not legally 
been found guilty.” Lord Campbell finished by reminding the House that the 
appeal was not from the Irish Judges to the English Judges, but to that 
chamber of the Imperial Parliament. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR rose, and in the usual form put the question, 
“Ts it your Lordships’ opinion that the judgment of the Court below in 
this case be reversed? As many of your Lordships as are of that 
opinion will say ‘ Content —as many as are of an opposite opivion will 
siy ‘ Not content.’” Some Peers signified their votes; but the Lord 
Chancellor hesitated; for two Lay Lords (Lord Stradbroke and Lord 
Winchester) voted against the motion ; and there was no declaration of 
the result. After a pause, the question] was again put; and again Lord 
Lyndhurst hesitated, apparently because still some Lay Lords voted. 
Another pause. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE now rose, and said— 

“ My Lords, in this state of things, I cannot help suggesting that your Lord- 
ships should not divide the House upon this question, as the opinion of the Law 
Lords has been already taken upon it. In point of fact, my Lords, this is a con- 
stitutional court of appeal ; and if noble Lords unlearned in the law were to 
decide such questions by their votes, instead of leaving them to the decision of 
the Law Lords, 1 fear that the authority of this House as a court of justice 
would be very greatly lessened throughout the country. Under th -¢ circum- 
stanecs, and with these views, 1 beg leave therefore humbly to s»ggest that 
such of your Lordships as have not heard and cannot be supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the whole of the reasoning upon this case, and who are there- 
fore not qualified to form a judgment upon it, should abstain altogether from 
voting. It would be far better that the character of this House, as a court of 
appeal and a court of law, shou!d be maintained, even though the opinion of 
your Lordships should be contrary to that of the Judges, and although it 
should prove inconvenient in this particular instance—it would, I say, under 
such circumstances, be better to concur in the opinion of the Law Lords, than 
reverse the judgment of those whose education and station render them best 
able to decide upon subjects of this nature.” 

Lord Broveuam perfectly agreed in Lord Wharncliffe’s opinion and 
advice. 

Lord Campbet. also concurred, with some qualification— 

“ With reference to the distinction between Law Lords and Lay Lords, 
which has been made in speaking of the decision or the judgment, it is one 
which is not known to the constitution: but, nevertheless, 1 think that no 
Lay Lord ought to decide upon a case, all of which he has not heard, and of 
which he can know comparatively nothing.” 

The Earl of SrrapBrRoKE said, that he had considered the subject most 
attentively, and he was desirous of giving an opinion with respect to it. 
The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said, that in case any noble Lord, be- 
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sides the Law Lords, were to vote, he should reluctantly be obliged to 


vote also. ; . ‘ 
The Earl of VeruLAM declared that he should retire until the deci- 


sion was pronounced. He did so, followed by all the Lay Lords, who 
retreated behind the Woolsack. 

The question was a third time put: Lord Denman, Lord CoTTENHAM, 
and Lord CAMPBELL answered, “ Content; ” Lord BroveHam, “ Not 
content.” The Lorp CHANcELLor declared that the vote was carried 
by the “ Contents,” and that the decision of the House was that the judg- 
ment of the Court below in this case ought to be reversed. [This announce- 
ment was received with evident approbation by the “ strangers ” below 
the bar.] 

The House proceeded with a number of other appeals, and adjourned 
about six o’clock. 

Tue Last Day IN THE ComMoNs. 

The House of Commons met at half-past twelve o’clock on Thursday, 
merely to be prorogued; and while waiting for the summons to hear the 
Prorogation Speech, passed the time with some odds and ends of busi- 
ness and discussion. 

First, Mr. Benbow took the oaths and his seat for Dudley ; and anew 
writ was issued for North Lancashire in the room of Lord Stanley, who 
had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Earl of Jermyn, in the Windsor uniform with his wand of office, 
appeared at the bar, with the Queen’s reply to the address of congratu- 
lation on the birth of a Prince; in these terms— 

“ T return you my hearty thanks for this dutiful and loyal aldress. I re- 
ceive with satisfaction this new token of your affectionate attachment to me and 
my family.” [A similar reply was made to the Lords. ] 

A few petitions were presented, a few returns ordered, and a few no- 
tices given. Mr. Tuomas Duncombe gave notice, that early next ses- 
sion he would call attention to the unsatisfactory and evasive nature of 
the report by the Secret Committee on the practice of opening letters at 
the Post-office, with a motion; and that he would introduce a bill to 
repeal the rate-paying clauses of the Reform Act. Mr. Hawes gave 
notice, that, next session, he would call attention to the expediency of 
establishing a system of Colonial Representation, with the view of se- 
curing further responsibility in the administration of Colonial affairs, and 
rendering the union of those dependencies with the Mother-country 
more intimate and satisfactory. 

Sir CuarLes Narrer questioned Sir Robert Peel on the state of our 
relations with France. After alluding somewhat indignantly to the 
bombardment of defenceless Tangier, and to the possession of Mogador 
island—the town being ¢écras¢—he asked whether France had made the 
reparation that Sir Robert Peel had demanded for the gross outrage on 
the British Consul at Tahiti; and if not, whether the Navy was to be 
left in the neglected state it hed been in so long? 

Sir Ropert PEEL replied— 

“I must state, that her Majesty’s Government have no reason to doubt that 
the assurances they have received relative to the proccedings taken by the 
French in Morocco and on the African coast will be strictly fulfilled. As to 
the other events to which the gallant officer has referred, I have to state, that 
discussions have taken place between this Government and the Government of 
the King of the French with regard to events the occurrence of which was 
calculated to disturb the friendly relations between the two countries. I have 
the satisfaction of stating that those discussions have been brought to an ami- 
cable and satisfactory termination. (Loud cheers from both sides of the House.) 
The communicatioas that have passed between the two Governments will, of 
course, at a future period be laid before this House and the country; and I 
trust I shall not be pressed at the present time for any further statement on 
that subject.” 

Mr. Hinpcey wished to know Sir Robert’s opinion of Mr. Pritchard’s con- 
duct ; which had been much maligned. 

Sir Roperr Pee. repeated, that the discussion had been brought to 
a satisfactory termination—satisfactory to both countries; and he hoped 
that he should not be pressed for any further statement. When he said 
‘satisfactory ” termination, of course he meant one perfectly consistent 
with the interests and honour of this couutry. ’ 

Mr. Duncombe recurred to the subject of the writ issued that even- 
ing: he wished to know whether it in any way affected Lord Stanley’s 
seat in the Cabinet? whether he was still at the head of the Colonial 
Department ? 

Sir Roperr Peet—* I have great satisfaction in stating, and I hope 
the honourable gentleman will derive equal satisfaction from learning 
the fact, that my noble friend’s position in the Colonial Department is 
not in the slightest degree affected by the writ which has been moved 
for.” (Cheers, and a laugh.) 

Mr. DuncomBe testified some annoyance at Sir Robert’s facetious 
manner, and at the laughter elicited by a very proper question ; and he 
turned to another subject—he would move for copies of the opinion of 
the Judges and the judgment of the Lords in the case of O’Connell 
versus the Queen. 

With respect to the judgments, he understood that some of them would re- 
dound greatly to the credit of the noble and learned Lords who delivered them ; 
one in particular—that of Lord Denman—ought to be laid on the table and 
printed in letters of gold. (Cheers.) He recollected the vapouring early in 
the session about bringing ‘‘ convicted conspirators ” to condign punishment : 
but now it turns out that the “ convicted conspirators ” are no conspirators at 
all; and the “ condign punishment” turns out to be one of the grossest cases 
of false imprisonment ever perpetrated against any individuals. ‘lhe whole 
proceedings were a disgrace to the Government, and particularly to the Home 
Office, where it is believed they were concocted, and to the Court of Queen’s 
Beuch in Dublin, where they were enacted. There appears to be no doubt of that 
fact whatever. And when [ think of all the unfair advantages which the Go- 
vernment took of Mr. O'Connell and his companions in prison—when 1 recol- 
lect their fraudulent Jury-list, the packing of the Jury, the partisanship of the 
Judge, the employment of spies, and the subornation of reporters—I rejoice 
to know that the matter has ended as it ought to end, to the disgrace and de- 
feat of those gentlemen I now sce opposite, the original concoctors of those 
proceedings, and conspirators against the rights and liberties of the Irish 
people. 1 cannot but condemn in the strongest terms the precipitate manner 
in which the Government have acted in actually imprisoning those gentlemen 
for three months. 1 have called the case one of the grossest instances of false 
imprisonment: from the beginning to the end it has disclosed a vindictive 
feeling on the part of the Government, and party malice against individuals.” 

hat reparation was to be made to the Irish people for the gross insult offered 
to their leaders ?” 
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Mr. Orway Cave seconded the motion ; rather deprecating, but 
imitating, Mr. Duncombe’s strong language. 

“ When the right honourable Baronet, after having tried packed Juries and 
partisan Judges, and an Attorney-General who set an example of taking the 
law into his own bands, likely to be too well followed by a peasantry apt to 
admire the ‘ wild justice of revenge ’—if, after having tried these and other 
things but too a known to all who have to do with Ireland, instead of 
attempting to take a more conciliatory line of policy, he should still persevere 
in the course indicated by this prosecution, I will tell him and the English 
people, that (though it is not yet utterly impossible he may conciliate) he wil] 
never reconquer Ireland.” 

Sir Ropert Peet was reluctant to enter upon a discussion that 
might be interrupted before he had finished his observations; but at 
proper opportunities he should be prepared to vindicate the conduct of 
Government. 

Mr. Duncombe seemed to forget that seven out of nine of the English 
Judges affirmed the decision of the Court below. As to the accusations about 
packing Juries, he would not by them be provoked into any partial discussion 
of the subject; but he utterly and emphatically denied the charges implied in 
the harsh language used. He had no objection to the motion; and the paperg 
should be produced as soon as possible—now, if there were time to send a mes. 
sage to the Lords. 

Lord Joun Russet said a few words; repeating his former opinion, 
that Mr. O'Connell had not had in Ireland a trial which could give an 
impression of fairness and justice. 

“1f Government had appealed only to law, and had given the defendant 
the full benefit of the trial by jury as administered in this country, no one® 
could have complained of their prosecution, whatever the result. But I think 
that it was not a trial by a fair Jury, but by a Jury elaborately put forward for 
the purpose of conviction, charged by a Judge who did not allow any evidence 
or any considerations in favour of the accused to go to them, but who charged 
more vivlently than the Attorney-General had accused, and who there- 
fore prevented justice being done. I trust the effect altogether will be that 
the recurrence of such trials will be prevented, and that the people of Ireland 
may feel that they have still the benefit of English institutions—if not in 
their own country, at least in this; that they will see that there is in the 
highest quarters in this country, and among those of the highest attainments, 
a determination to do what they conceive to be justice, on the principle that 
all the subjects of the United Kingdom should enjoy those inestimable pri- 
vileges of which we as Englishmen have so long been in the possession.” 

Sir Tuomas WILD: agreed as to the inconvenience of at present dis- 
cussing the judgment delivered in the House of Lords ; but was pro- 
ceeding to say “one word as to the effects of the decision on the laws 
and liberties of this country ”; .when 

The Black Rod entered, and summoned the Commons to the House 
of Lords, 

CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


Shortly after one o'clock, the Lords Commissioners—the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Earl Delawarr, and the Earl of Dalhousie—took their seats at the 
foot of the Throne. As it was known that the Queen would not prorogue 
Parliament in person, there was little bustle. The Duke of Cambridge 
and Prince William of Prussia sat near the Throne ; and a few ladies 
were on the back benches of the Opposition side ; but the spectators 
were not numerous in any part of the House. 

The Commons having been conducted to the bar, the Royal assent 
was given to several bills,—namely, the Joint Stock Companies 
Registration and Regulation Bill, the Joint Stock Cumpanies Remedies 
at Law and in Equity Bill, the Joint Stock Banks Regulation Bill, the 
Art Unions Bill, the Merchant-Seamen Bill, the Law Courts (Ireland) 
Bill, and the Fisheries (Ireland) Bill. 

The Lorp CuanceLxor then read the following speech— ? 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty, in re- 
lieving you from further attendance in Parliament, to express to you the warm 
acknowledgements of ber Majesty for ihe zeal and assiduity with which you 
have applied yourselves to the discharge of your public duties during a laborious 
and protracted session. 

“ The result has been the completion of many legislative measures calculated 
to improve the administration of the law and to promote the public welfare. 

“* Her Majesty has given her cordial assent to the bill which you presented 
to her Majesty for regulating the issue of bank-notes, and for conterring certain 
privileges upon the Bank of England for a limited period. Her Majesty trusts 
that these measures will tend to place the pecuniary transactions of the country 
upon a sounder basis, without imposing any inconvenient restrictions on com- 
mercial credit or enterprise. , 

“ We are directed to inform you that her Majesty continues to receive from 
her Allies, and from all Foreign Powers, assurances of their friendly disposition. 

“ Her Majesty has recently been engaged in discussions with the Govern- 
ment of the King of the French, on events calculated to interrupt the good un- 
derstanding and friendly relations between this country and France. You will 
rejoice to learn, that by the spirit of justice and moderation which has animated 
the two Governments, this danger has been happily averted. 

«‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—We are commanded by her Ma- 
jesty to thank you for the readiness with which you voted the Supplies for the 
service of the year. 

“* Her Majesty has observed with the utmost satisfaction, that by the course 
to which you have steadily adhered in maintaining inviolate the public faith, 
and inspiring a just confidence in the stability of the national resources, you 
have been enabled to make a considerable reduction in the annual charge o2 
account of the interest of the National Debt. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—Her Majesty desires us to congratulate you on 
the improvement which hag taken place in the condition of our manufactures 
and commerce ; and on the prospect that, through the bounty of Divine Provi- 
dence, we shall enjoy the blessing of an abundant harvest. . 

“ Her Majesty rejoices in the belief, that on your return to your several dis 
tricts, you will find generally prevailing throughout the country a spirit of 
loyalty and cheerful obedience to the law. 

“Her Majesty is confident that these dispositions, so important to the peace- 
ful development of our resources and to our national strength, will be con- 
tirmed and encouraged by your presence and example. 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty to assure you, that when you shall be 
called upon to resume the discharge of your Parliamentary functions, you may 
place entire reliance on the cordial codperation of her Majesty in your endea- 
vours to improve the social condition and to promote the happiness and con- 
tentment of her people.” 

The commission for proroguing Parliament was read; and the LorD 
CuANceLtor declared Parliament to be prorogued to Thursday the 10th 
October next. 
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She Court. 


Wira the Queen’s growing strength, and the preparatives for the cere- 
monial of the christening, Windsor Castle has witnessed gayer scenes 
this week. Her Majesty drove out on Monday in a pony-phaeton ; and 
has coutinued her usual exercise in the open air. 

A Privy Council was held at Windsor Castle on Tuesday. It was 
attended by Prince Albert and several of the Ministers. The Speech 
for closing the session of Parliament was agreed upon. 

Prince William of Prussia, attended by his suite, arrived at the 
Castle on Saturday afternoon, from the Dake of Beaufort’s seat of Bad- 
minton, by way of Bristol and the Great Western Railway. His Royal 
Highness was received at the grand entrance by Prince Albert. On 
Monday, the two Princes went cut shooting in the preserves; on 
Tuesday, they viewed the buckhounds. Prince William left the 
Castle, with his suite, on Wednesday, and repaired to the Prussian 
Embassy in Carlton Terrace. Oa Thursday, Prince Albert came to 
town by the Great Western Railway, and was met at Buckingham 
Palace by Prince William, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and a brilliant staff. The whole party went to review the 
Household troops in Hyde Park; after which, Prince Albert returned 
to Windsor. 

The visiters at the Castle during Prince William’s stay were, the 
Earl and Countess of Westmoreland, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of 
Liverpool, Viscount Melbourne, the Earl and Countess of Jersey and 
Lady Clementina Villiers, the Baron De Berg, Count Nesselrode and 
Count Demetry Nesselrode, the Earl and Countess Delawarr and Lady 


Sir Henry Wheatley; most of whom had departed by Wednesday. 


Cricket-ground, on Saturday ; looking at the Diorama on his way. 


Che siMletropolis. 
The nomination of candidates for the office of City Chamberlain took 
place, in a Common Hall, on Thursday. Alderman Brown was pro- 








did not affect his life, his right to a peremptory challenge was objected 
to. The Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland had decided against his 
claim to such a challenge. The prisoner brought that judgment before 
the Lords on a writ of error. All the English Judges, except Mr. 
Baron Parke, held that the prisoner was entitled to the peremptory 
challenge, the right to which attached on all felonies, and was not re- 
stricted to those in which the life of a prisoner was in danger. The 
House affirmed that decision; reversing the judgment of the Court 
below, and ordering that a venire de novo be granted. 

Two houses in Seymour Place North, Euston Square, recently erected 
of old materials and hastily run-up, fell down early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, greatly damaging an opposite house. 


; Sa 
The YWrodinces. 

The Birmingham Journal of Saturday contains a very interesting re- 
port of a public dinner given by the Birmingham Athenic Institution, 
on the previous Monday. The nature of the institution is explained 
by the Journal— 

“ About three years ago, four respectable young men, desirous of cultivating 
their minds, and avoiding the gross irregularities to which, unfortunately, too 
many youths of the present day are subject, resolved upon establishing a society 
by which they could engage their attention during their leisure-hours in useful 
mental pursuits and rational amusements and recreation. They accordingly 
collected together some twenty young men of their own age, submitted their 
plans, and formed themselves into an institution bearing the name which heads 
this article. They divided themselves into reading, writing, arithmetical, 





Mary West, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert and Lady Peel, and | drawing, and other useful classes; to which they added arrangements for the 


enjoyment of the old manly English sports, dancing, &c. For some time they 


The Duke of Cambridge went to see the Ioway Indians, at Lord’s | continued on a small scale, aiding in improving each other; until, finding their 


number increasing, they took large rooms in Great Charles Street, which they 
tastefully fitted up, and forthwith issued an address declaratory of the objects 


| of the institution.” 


Their next step was to choose a patron; and they applied to Lord 


; John Manners; who, after making due inquiries, consented to fill the 
' post. Lord John also accepted their invitation to dine with the mem- 


posed and seconded by Sir Peter Laurie and Mr. T. A. Hankey; Alder- | 


man Humphery, by Alderman Hooper and Mr. Thomas B. Simpson; Mr. 
G. H. Heppel, by Mr. Peter Alfred Taylor and Mr. William Wansey. 


Mr. Wire asked the several candidates whether, if elected, they would | 


resign the Alderman’s gown, and concur in any regulations or reduc- 
tions in the office that the Common Council might think necessary. 


Alderman Brown addressed the electors; enlarging on his own long | 


services of twenty-three years as a Magistrate; making some not very 
intelligible attacks on “ the Wanseyan School”; promising to resign 
his gown if elected, and to concur in any course recommended by the 
Common Council. Alderman Humphery made a long explanation of 
the reasons that brought him s0 late into the field; for he only arrived 
from Ireland on the; revious day. He promised to resign his gown, 
and, whatever regulations the Commen Council might adopt, to accept 
them, or resign the office. Mr. Heppel urged the electors to vindicate their 
right to select a Chamberlain from among the Livery ; and he promised to 
agree to any regulations proposed by the Council. Mr. Daniel Whittle 
Harvey delivered a speech, announcing that he had withdrawn from a 
useless struggle, as none but an Alderman could be returned unless the 


| could not. 


Livery took the matter up earnestly ; but urging them to vindicate their | 


right to a choice more extensive than the Court of Aldermen alone, 
He did not know whether Alderman Brown or his friends had asked 
for any votes before Sir William Heygate’s death; but he was told that 


that the placards had been ready for the printers for many days before 
that event. Sir John Key, who had retired from the contest, also ad- 
dressed the electors; complaining of some allusion that had been made, 
for election purposes, to a painful event which occurred many years ago; 
and which he now explained. It pleased the Government of that time 
to confer an appoiatment worth 300/. a year on his son, then only 
twenty years of age: he was told that no qualification of age was ne- 
cessary, but that the party holding the office must give a bond, which 
of course implied that he must be of age: “in an unguarded moment ” 
he said that his son was so— 

As a violation of truth it was incapable of defence; but no one ever pre- 
tended to deny that, in point of integrity, ability, and business habits, his son 
was well qualified for the office; and he hoped those who had been most cen- 
sorious in condemning him would never be tempted to promote the welfare of 
their beloved children by signing a formal statement, which, though incon- 
sistent with the rigid requirement of truth, was never intended or calculated to 
inflict the slightest wrong or injury upon any individual. By acknowledging 
his error at the time it was committed, by deeply deploring it since, and by a 
constant attention to public and domestic duties during a long series of years 
which have since passed away, he had endeavoured to atone, as far as human 
atonement could, for his transgression. 


The show of hands was declared to be in favour of Alderman Brown; | 


-a large number also being held up for Alderman Humphery; but he 
retired from the contest. A poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Hep- 
pel, and begun at once. That day, Alderman Brown polled 464; Mr. 
Heppel, 11, Yesterday, the numbers were—for Brown, 1,670; Heppei, 
49, The poll is still open. 


bers, on Monday the 26th August, at their rooms in Great Charles 
Street. He was accompanied by Sir John Hanmer and Mr. Monckton 
Milnes; and his Lordship took the chair. In proposing a toast, Mr. 
Newton, one of the officers of the institution, gave some account of its 
origin. He alluded to previous societies in Birmingham, of which he 
had been a member—the Mechanics Institute, the Atheneum, anda 
society established by the Reverend John Garbett, for the instruction 
and education of the working-classes; all of which had successively 
failed. And why had all those societies failed ? why had not the work- 
ing-classes supported institutions intended for their benefit ? 

The answer was plain—it was short, but it was conclusive. Because they 
They were overworked. Their animal spirits were destroyed, 
their physical energies impaired, and their mental faculties weakened by “ work, 
work, work.” Suppose a poor young man toiling all day in a manufactory in 
intense heat, and literally wasted off the earth with steam, smoke, and toil ; 
suppose such a man sent from the mill or the forge at eight or nine o’clock at 
night into a school to learn from a book—why be would be asleep in three 
minutes. He could not learn ; it was not in human nature that he could do so. 
He wanted rest and recreation; and unless they could curtail the labour of the 
people, and combine rational amusement with learning, they need not hope that 
education would succeed, or be productive of its legitimate results. The wonder 
would be if education had progressed under such circumstances; and nothing 
but inattention on the part of the doctors could prevent them from finding out 





| the impossibility of effecting a cure by the exclusive use of their nostrum. 
Sa: : | While all the r institutions which we ‘ly of a literary character b 
the direction of the letters to the Livery had been ready for weeks, and | i win She anes Seaeennes: Sane See e eens ee phe 


| that learning from which they would otherwise have recoiled. 


The most respectable booksellers, grocers, chemists, milliners, and | 


other shopkeepers, excepting provision and refreshment-shops, have 
commenced now to open at seven in the morning, and close their 
doors at eight every evening, excepting Saturday night, then one hour 
later. Arrangements are also being made to close at seven o’clock in 
the months of November, December, January, and February.— Standard. 


Bartholomew Fair, a wreck of what it was, opened on Tuesday morn- | 


ing. The Lord Mayor arrived in his private carriage, attended by the 
Town-Crier and some inferior officers of the City; they entered the 
ground by Cloth Fair, the proclamation was read, and the whole pro- 
ceedings were over in five minutes. No show-booths were allowed; 
and as a rent of 4s. a foot was demanded by the Market Committee for 
ground for gingerbread and toy-stalls, the attractions were much di- 
mivished. Still the crowd was great. All was over on Thursday night. 


_ The House of Lords, sitting in appeals, on Wednesday, gave judgment 
in the case of the notorious “Sam Gray.” He had been indicted for 
a felony, (shooting at a man with intent to maim him, and also with 
intent to do him some grievous bodily harm); and as this indictment 


gone down, the Athenic Institution, although established under every disad- 
vantage, and supported alone by working men, had risen, and was daily pro- 
gressing. And why was that the case? The answer could only be found in the 
principles of the society. It was based upon the only principles suited to the 
state of the working-classes,—namely, that of affording education through re= 
creation and relaxation. They had discovered that the minds of the people 
were beaten down with care, labour, and anxiety, and untitted for mental study. 
They gave them amusement, restored their spirits, and then gently instilled 

He knew that 
there were thousands of the working-classes who would not go to public-houses 
for amusement if they could find a substitute: but they bad none, and it was 
to supply that deficiency that he and his friends were most anxious to see 
societies like the Athenic established in all the towns of the kingdom. He 
read with no small pleasure, that Baron Alderson had stated that he knew @ 
county in which the Lord-Lieutenant had been seen playing with his tenants 
and poor neighbours at the field-games. They had heard of similar advances 
in other parts of the country; and he could not but feel the festivity of that 
evening would be viewed as another and not less honourable and important 
advance towards the glorious work of peace and conciliation. 

Lord John Manners made a speech of some length. He deemed all 
such institutions indispensably necessary ia these times— 

It was in his opinion, necessary for the hard-working men of Birmingham to 
enter a protest in an intelligible manner against the modern dogma which would 
seem to assume that no recreation was necessary for the working population of 
England ; which seemed to have adopted for its motto that which he had fancied 
would have been held in universal execration—* All work and no play.” He 
had called it a modern dogma, because history proved to a demonstration that 
every nation of antiquity deemed it a matter of the highest importance to pro= 
vide for the recreation and amusement of the working class. If they referred 
to ancient Greece, from which they had very appropriately derived the names 
of their principal officers—if they looked to ancient Rome, or any of the other 
great empires—they would find that they had invariably adopted every possible 
provision for the rational amusement, recreation, and health of the people. An 
those times they had days set apart for athletic exercises, and there was nothing 
left undone to encourage that wholesome system of relaxation necessary to the 
physical energies of the people. But to leave those times and nations, and 
come to their own country, what, he would ask, was the characteristic epithet 
applied to it ? France might be ‘fair,’ Florence might be “ beautiful,” and 
another might be “ witty,” but England was designated “ merry England.” 

Another important object connected with such an institution, was 
that of uniting together the different classes of society— 

It was his firm conviction, founded upon something like a careful examina- 
tion of history, that in days long gone by, when the unhappy separation of the 
classes which now existed in this country was not known in the land, there was 
by far more peace, more real happiness, and more complete security for all 
classes, than had or could ever exist under such a class-system as now pre- 
vailed in society. Their usages were hostile to anything like a cordial amal- 
gamation. How often were they able to come together in amity and affection, 
as they had done that evening ? How often had they seen the three classes 
meet at the one table, partake of the same enjoyment? And yet, as they bad 
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often heard, in the days of Feudalism tbe Barons of England were accus- 
tomed to sit at the same table and partake of the same fare with those beneath 
them. He knew very well, that it was deemed unphilosophical to revert to 
those days and times and the ancient customs of their forefathers : but, believ- 
ing as he did, that in those ancient days the Peer lost nothing by his conde- 
scension, and that the poor were great gainers by it, ke saw no reason why they 
should not dwell with pleasure on those days, and why he should not, if he 
could, encourage and support any legal, just, and prudent associations which 
would have the effect of restoring at least some portion of that fine feeling 
which existed amongst the people in bygone days, which would elevate the 
character of those who ought to be considered the pride and glory of their 
country. ‘That some effort was necessary to produce a change for the better, 
no man could doubt. No one could cast his eye around the surface of English 
society and not be convinced, that unless something amounting to a cordial 
union took place between the various classcs of society, the state and condition 
to which they would all be very soon reduced must be unsafe and dangerous. 
He saw no evils that could arise from such a union; but he saw many that 
would arise if such a feeling as he had described were not created. 

He declared his dissent alike from those who thought education un- 
suited to the working-classes and from those who thought that a mere 
smattering of knowledge would make a country great and good ; and, as 
an idea of what he deemed suitable studies for the Athenic institution, 
he promised to make it a present of a series of volumes lately published 
by Mr. Knight, called the Englishman’s Library. He exhorted the 
managers to persevere in their excellent course of steering clear from 
all politics. At the close of his speech, Lord John regretted the ab- 
sence of Mr. Smythe, who was prevented from attending by his going 
abroad. 

Sir John Hanmer and Mr. Milnes also delivered speeches ; dwelling 
strongly on the necessity of union between the several classes of society. 

The meeting passed off in the most agreeable manner. The Chair- 
man vacated his seat about half-past ten o'clock. 


to visit their empty Customhouse, their useless Exchange, and their deserted 
halls of trade. She should sce the mansions of their nobility and gentry that 
were, tenantless or crumbling into dust, their Bank a monopoly, and the 
Castle a despotism. Let her travel into the interior.of the country, and she 
would bebold a naked peasantry, empty barbours, and limpid rivers, capable of 
turning the machinery of England, meandering through wastes till they 
mingled with the waters of the ocean. Let her study the character of a brave, 
a loyal, and a confiding people, so blessed by Providence with abundance, and 
yet in such a state of misery and dangerous despair. 

Mr. Daniel O'Connell junior reported the “ excellent health and 
spirits ” of the prisoners; and proceeded to read a paper evidently dic. 
tated by “my father,” touching upon the expected decision of the Eng- 
lish Judges, and the necessity of promoting the registration of Repeal 
Parliamentary electors, with the usual exhortation to peace and perse- 
verance. This is the part about the Judges’ decision— 

“The decision of the Judges should be waited for with the utmost indif- 
ference. ‘The eleven questions referred to the English Judges were so framed 
as to exclude the consideration of the great merits of the case of the traversers - 
in particular, no question had arisen upon the charge of the Chief Justice—g 
charge that nobody had been found, either in or out of the Houses of Par. 
liament, to defend ; yet the traversers were deprived of any advantage from the 
illegality of that charge. 

“The traversers were also deprived of any benefit from the Irish Judges 
having admitted newspapers as evidence of the facts thercin contained against 
the traversers. It was quite manifest that this evidence would not have been 
received by the Court of Queen’s Bench in England; yet the traversers were 
deprived of any benefit arising from the illegality of that evidence. 

“ The eleven questions submitted to the Judges were framed in the most un- 
favourable way for the traversers, and could be met and answered negatively 
on technical reasous, totally independent of and unconnected with the merits, 

“Under those circumstances, it would be quite idle to expect anything 
favourable from the decision of the English Judges. 

“Let the people, therefore, throughout Ireland, receive with the utmost 
tranquillity, and without the slightest irritation, the announcement of an un- 





Two of the Earl of Stradbroke’s gamekeepers, at Henham Park in 
Suffolk, have committed suicide. One of them, Easey, destroyed him- 
self on Saturday, by placing the stock of his gun among some rushes, 
so that with his feet he could fire it off into his mouth: his head was } 
shattered to pieces. The other gamekeeper, Cruxey, shot himself in 
his cottage on the following day. ‘The poachers had been very suc- 
cessful in robbing the preserves ; and this, it is supposed, preyed on 
Easey’s mind. It is said that Cruxey had further injured Easey’s por- 
tion of the preserves by taking away eggs to put into his own; and 
this may have induced him to kill himself on the death of his fellow- 
servant, fearing that his delinquencies might be discovered. 

Joel Fisher, the old soldier who killed his wife, was hanged on 
Wednesday, near Taunton. Several applications were made to the Go- 
vernor of the prison by persons afflicted with king’s evil and rheuma- 
tism, for permission that the hand of the dead man might be rubbed 
over the parts affected, with the idea that they would be cured ! 

The Gateshead Observer represents the return home of James Cock- 
burn Belaney after his acquittal as marked by the reverse of welcomings; 
and some of the witnesses in his favour did not escape annoyance— 

“ One party, (Mr. Hall,) it is said, was stoned from the village | North Sun- 
derland] half-way down to the Sea-houses, where he resides; and on Wed- 
nesday, an effigy was elevated on a pole, and, after being paraded for some time 
round the neighbourhood, it was set fire to in the presence and amidst the 
shoutings of some hundreds of the population, in front of Belaney’s house, on 
the road to Bamburgh. It was afterwards thrown, half-consumed, intoa park 
or garden adjoining his residence; and the people concluded their ‘labour of 
Jove’ with a tremendous hurrah. A letter which’ appeared in the Times news- 
paper of Saturday last, signed ‘G. S.,’ strongly condemnatory of the Jury 
who tried and acquitted Belaney, has been reprinted at Alnwick, and exten- 
sively circulated. The excitement in the Jocality of North Sunderland, where 
Belaney and his unfortunate and much-respected wife were so well known, and 
where her friends mostly reside, is described by a correspondent as being still 
very great.” 

There has been an incendiary fire at Barrington, near Cambridge; 
and another in Wiltshire, at Stratford-sub-Castle. The destruction of 
property was not very extensive at either. <A field of cut and stand- 
ing barley has been fired near Guildford. 

IRELAND. 

The meeting of tic Repeal Association was held as usual on 
Monday; Mr. James O'’Hea, a barrister, in the chair. He alluded at 
some length to the decision which the English Judges would pronounce 
on that day, and professed the utmost indiffe:ence whether the decision 
of the Judges were adverse to the Repealers or not; as the facts on 
which the traversers chiefly relied for a new trial were not placed on 
the record, and could not consequently come under the consideration of 
the court. He found every prospect of cheerfulness at home and 
abroad: if he looked abroad, he saw war almost proclaimed; and 
though Irishmen would rally round their Sovereign, it was not to be 
expected that they would bear the brunt of the battle and reap no ad- 
vantage from the victory: the Tangier pepper would very likely sea- 
son some agreeable condiment of which the Irish would be called upon 
to partake ; but then would be the time to make their own terms. Mr. 
Dillon Browne read a letter from Mr. Smith O’Brien, urging a more 
effective registry of Parliamentary electors favourabie to Repeal of the 
Union. Great part of this letter was devoted to eulogy of the law- 
yers who had gratuitously given their services in the registration of 
electors; aud he proposed, as an honorary reward, that “ the names of 
those who have resolved by the application of their professional services 
to offer an example of the devoted spirit of individual patriotism by 
which the emancipation of their country is to be accomplished, should 
be recorded on a parchment-roll, to be preserved along with the Muni- 
cipal Declaration—the * Magna Charta’ of Repeal—and other similar 
documents, among the national archives of the kingdom of Ireland.” 
Having recommended the letter to the attention of the Repealers, Mr. 
Browne enlarged upon the text “ Eogland’s weakness is Ireland’s 
strength”; and then upon the “ ill-timed” visit which the Queen was 
expected to make to Ireland— 

He for one would not appear in her train; and he would call on them to 
recollect, that whilst O°Connell was in prison Ireland skould be a house of 
mourning, and was not to be intruded upon. If, however, she did come, he 
trusted she would take the trouble to inquire into the condition of the country : 
but he would caution her against being deceived by the appearance of wealth 
and splendour which their city would just then present. He would call on ber 














favourable decision by the Judges.” 

Mr. Gordon gave notice of the following resolution for the next day 
of meeting— 

“That in the event of a war with France, to resolve that an extraordinary. 
general meeting of this Association be called, exclusively for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of reviving the Volunteer organization 
of 1779 and 1782, by means of which the people of lreland protected their 
country from the foreign foe, in circumstances similar to those which now 
threaten the security of the three nations as well as the general peace of the 
world ; and under which they also wrung from the oppressive and Anti-Irisk 
Ministerial factions of those periods, Freedom of Trade and Legislative In- 
dependence.” 

Mr. Dillon Browne indignantly objected to any notice so vague and 
dangerous in its tendency. The Chairman declined to receive it; and 
Mr. Gordon consented to withdraw it. 

The rent for “ the thirteenth week of the Captivity ’ 


? 


was 7351, 


The reports of the Judges’ decision reached Dublin on Wednesday. 
The Pilot of that day heads the announcement “ Saxon Justice—the 
Finishing Case ” ; and begins thus— The account is about to be closed 
between Ireland and the Saxon, and the deadly feud to receive its final 
ratification. When the victims of Irish Queen’s Bench law condescended 
to appeal to the Saxon tribunal, they did not calculate on justice, but 
that injustice would be made manifest.” 

The Reverend Theobald Mathew has written in reply to the published 
letter of Dr. Sheil of Ballyshannon, and one addressed to himself, 
about the countenance which he was reported to have given to the Re- 
peal Temperance pledge: he says— 

“ My late visit to Dublin was the first since the imprisonment of Mr. 
O'Connell and the other gentlemen. ‘The former has honoured me with friend- 
ship for more than twenty years, the latter for six years. ‘Three of those, 
Messrs. Gray, Ray, and Duffy, are faithful Teetotallers. Not to visit such in- 
dividuals in prison, would be culpable in the extreme, and an act of political 
partisanship. As to Mr. Smith O’Brien’s Repeal pledge, I candidly say I ap- 
prove of it, so anxious am I to put a stop to intemperance. Such is my 
aversion to the use of intoxicating drinks, from a conviction of its danger, 
that I would exult in its being abandoned by any, or by evcry one, even for 
a day. 
a Mr. Smith O’Brien’s pledge does not make a man a Teetotaller or a mem- 
ber of our glorious society, and I have no connexion with it. 1 thank you 
for your vindication of my sincerity ; and you can do so with confidence, as I 
have never violated that strict neutrality on politics upon which I have based 
the Total Abstinence movement.” 

Mr. Robert Burns, the eldest son of the poet, has been entertained 
at supper by the Belfast Burns Club, in the Burns tavern. He was 
also admitted an honorary member. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

France anv Morocco.—The Constitutionnel contradicts the rumour 
that Abd-el- Kader had been taken prisoner by the army of Morocco; 
thus reporting the state of matters on the frontiers at the date of the 
18th August— 

“ Abd-el-Kader, whom the Sultan’s son had determined to send behind the 
Malonia, but who had been permitted to retain his small band of followers, 
had let the Moorish fugitives pass after the battle, and then he had stationed 
himself at eight or ten leagues of us on the road to Fez. His design probably 
is to rally a party of Moors round his cause.” 

The same paper quotes the following extract of a letter from a per- 
son in Marshal Bugeaud’s camp, to M. Blanqui, the well-known mem- 
ber of the Institute— 

“You are aware that we have captured the camp-furniture belonging to the 
son of the Empcror. In his tent was found a casket containing his letters. 
Several officers were employed to decipher them; and immediately afterwards 
they brought to the Marshal a letter from Muley Abd-er- Rahman to his son, 
in which be recounted the mission of the English Consul, Drummond Hay, 
the advice he gave him, and the conditions he offered. ‘They were precisely 
the same as those demanded by the French Government; and a French 
Consul could not have held more dignified or more firm language. No 
doubt, the British Government, by acting thus, proved how much interest 
they took that our differences with the Emperor should be speedily ter- 
minated; but we must acknowledge that they acted with the most perfect 
candour. The letters of Muley Abd-er-Rahman proved, morcover that the 
Marshal was right in requesting the Piince De Joinville to strike bard. 
The strongest alarm is expressed in every paragraph.” 

We subjoin some extracts from the French papers respecting the late 
naval operations in Morocco— 
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aces oneal . 
« On the morning of the 16th, at the very moment the Prince gave orders 
to dismantle the batteries of the isle, Ses pt Rabe he prepared to eva- 
Captain E. Bouet, Governor of Senegal, arrived on board the steamer 
Veloce, with a division of artillerymen, which he was bringing to the assistance 
of the squadron. He received orders to occupy temporarily the island of Mo- 
ador till the reparations demanded from the Emperor of Morocco were granted. 
Cnet was arrival more opportune. In consequence of this new order, the 
Prince decided to dismantle more completely the batteries of the town, in 
making a descent upon it that very day. Five hundred men were landed, under 
the command of Commander Hernoux and Governor Edward Bouet. They 
took possession of it without the least resistance: 120 pieces of cannon fell into 
our bands; but the Prince, who was there as everywhere else, ordered those 
which still remained to be thrown upon the walls, and the Morocco flags to be 
prought ; and in the evening ordered us to embark, without entering the town, 
which the army had abandoned. The fire then ceased everywhere.” —Letter in 
the Journal des Débats, dated Mogador Roads, 17th August. 

“ The inmates of the Tuileries are seriously alarmed respecting the effect 
likely to be produced on board our Mediterranean fleet by the celebrated 
letters of the Zimes. We have been assured that the Prince De Joinville was 
written to a few days ago to watch with the utmost firmness over the conduct 
of his officers, the moment they become acquainted with the language used by 
tue officers of the Warspite, in order to prevent any unpleasant incident be- 
tween the seamen of the two nations.” —éforme. 

A royal ordonnance was published in the Moniteur on Saturday, 
issued on a report from the Minister of War, appointing a Commission 
for the reorganization of the Ecole Polytechnique. General Dode de 
Ja Brunerie is the President of the Commission. 

BeLciuM has just concluded an important commercial treaty with 
the German Customs Union; thus described by the Moniteur Belge of 
the 2d instant— 

“ The Customs Union concedes to Belgium a reduction of 50 per cent on the 
duty on foreign cast-iron. This duty is fixed from this day at 2 francs 20 
centimes per 100 kilogrammes. Thus, Belgian cast-iron will pay only 1 franc 
25 centimes; besides this, a reduction of duty on iron articles is granted. ‘The 
export-duty on woollens at the frontiers of the Zollverein is reduced from two 
dollars to one dollar. 

“ The concessions made by Belgium are, the repayment of the Scheldt toll ; 
the maintaining in force of the law of the 6th June relating to Luxemburg ; the 
renewal of the regulations in favour of the German wines and silk manufac- 
tures; the revocation of the resolution on the exportation of bark; and the 
opening of the frontiers Customhouse at Frankorchamp. 

“ Lastly, the ships of the Union are placed on an equality with Belgian ships 
with respect to all the privileges and advantages of the navigation. The transit 
of goods on both parts is wholly free.” 

GreEecE.—The accounts from Athens in the French journals give 
the following as the composition of the new Ministry : Colletti, Minister 
of the Interior and ad interimof Foreign Affairs and Public Instruction ; 
Metaxa, Finance and ad interim Marine ; Tzavellas, War; and Balbi 
Justice. Colletti is considered the head of the French party in Greece. 

Public tranquillity, which had been disturbed by the elections, had 
been restored by the King, who went among the crowd and exhorted 
them to peaceful demeanour. It appears, however, that in one of the 
riots a man was killed and several were wounded. 

Mexico.—A private letter, dated the 6th July last, states that a 
widely-extended conspiracy had been discovered by Government, the 
object of which is to change the federative republic into a constitutional 
government, with an European prince of royal blood at its head, with 
the title of “ Emperor.” It was, however, the opinion of well-informed 
persons, that on the eve of a war with Texas, the Executive power will 
not proceed torigorous measures against the conspirators, among whom 
there is said to figure more than one general officer; but they will un- 
doubtedly be strictly watched.— Morning Chronicle. 


HM*iscellaneous. 

The reports of the Queen’s visit to Scotland begin to assume con- 
sistency. Lord Glenlyon has placed Blair Castle, a fine sporting re- 
sidence of the Atholl family, at the disposal of the Queen; and it is 
expected that while the Royal convalescent derives vigour from the 
mountain-breezes, Prince Albert will find excellent shooting in the 
neighbourhood. The visit will not be in state, but strictly private. 
The Victoria and Albert yacht will convey the Royal party, which will 
include the Princess Royal; the other children are expected to be sent 
to Osborne House in the Isle of Wight. The Princess Alice, Dwarf, 
and Black Eagle steamers, with the Eclair steam-frigate, will form the 
attendant squadron. Where the travellers will embark and debark is 
uncertain ; most probably they will embark at Woolwich, and debark at 
Dundee. ‘The squadron will sail up the Tay thus far; and according 
to some accounts, the Princess Alice and Dwarf, which are very light 
in draught of water, may convey the party on to Perth, within a short 
distance of the Braes of Atholl. The voyage up the Tay, amid the 
beautiful scenery of its banks, would prove a great pleasure to the 
tourists, and the spectacle of a Royal squadron in their Queen of 
Rivers would delight the loyal Scots. As to the time of departure, 
both Monday and Tuesday next are named; but Monday appears 
the most likely. The preliminary departures have already begun. 
On Tuesday, several of the Queen’s ponies and Prince Albert’s saddle- 
horses were taken from Windsor to be put on board a Government 
Steamer at Woolwich. More hors~ and carriages were shipped for 
Dundee on Wednesday Jast, at Hore’s Wharf, Wapping; padded stalls 
having been prepared for the horses in the London steam-ship, be- 
longing to the Dundee, Leith, and London Shipping Company. Se- 
Veral domestics set out from Windsor Castle on Thursday. 

There was a grand field-day in Hyde Park on Thursday ; the troops 
of the various regiments forming the Household Brigade being re- 
viewed by the Prince of Prussia, Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Duke of Wellington. The review took place to afford the 
Prussian Prince an opportunity of inspecting the five regiments—the 
First and Second Life Guards, the Scots Fusileer, the Grenadier, and 
Coldstream regiments of Infantry—which form the Household Brigade. 
There was a brilliant assemblage present, and everything went off well. 

Prince William of Prussia travelled on the Great Western Railway, 
on Saturday, with extraordinary speed. He proceeded from Bristol to 
Slough, one hundred miles, in two hours and seven minutes! Along 
4 portion of the line the speed was sixty-five miles an hour. 


The Standard thus explains Lord Stanley’s retirement from the 
House of Commons— 


cuate, 











“ Lord Stanley accepts the Chiltern Hundreds, and withdraws from the Lower 
House of Parliament. In making this announcement, we are satisfied that no 
personal pique or political disagreement has in any way influenced the noble 
Lord—tkere is no split in the Cabinet: on the contrary, we believe there 
never was a time when greater unanimity prevailed, although Lord Stanley’s 
retirement from the House of Commons must be a matter of deep regret to his 
colleagues and to the Conservative party. But the public do not lose the 
benefit of his Lordsbip’s services. His withdrawal from the scene of his tri- 
umphs, and from the walls which have long echoed with his brilliant eloquence, 
and the enthusiastic cheers of his admiring and astonished hearers, is only 
preparatory to his removal to the House of Peers. Lord Stanley retains the 
seals of the Colonial office, and his seat in the Cabinet ; and, however severely 
his loss may be felt in the House of Commons, his entrance into the House of 
Peers must be hailed with universal satisfaction. Indeed, the want of speakers 
on the Government-benches in the Upper House has been strongly mani- 
fested since the death of the lamented Lord Fitzgerald, the absence of Lord 
Ellenborough, and the frequent indisposition of the Earl of Ripon.” 

Lord Stanley bas issued an address to his late constituents of North 
Lancashire; the most remarkable point in which is his expression of a 
hope, that in the selection of a successor, they will mark their approval 
of the Government to which he belongs. 


The Times, amid a good deal of gratulatory circumlocution, an- 
nounces the probable terms of the settlement of the Tahiti question 
between England and France: this is the pith of the statement— 

“ M. D’Aubigny has been moved from Tahiti; his conduct has been made 
the subject of apology; and satisfaction will, we are told, be made to Mr. 
Pritchard for the ill-treatment he has received. The former officer had been 
previously censured by his superior, Captain Bruat ; and this additional stamp 
upon him, accompanied with a due measure of satisfaction to the injured per- 
son, appears to be a sufficient recognition on the part of the French Govern- 
ment of our charge against D’Aubigny. He is not dismissed the service ine 
deed, and it is not necessary that he should be; so that his Government ac- 
knowledges that his acts were unjustifiable, all is done that is required. We 
do not want to revenge ourselves on an individual, but only to have him distin- 
guished from the nation. The previous conduct of Mr. Pritchard in his post 
also weighs with us in considering this notice of M. D’Aubigny’s conduct 
amply sufficient. That Mr. Pritchard had certainly outstepped propriety in 
the part he took towards the French after their occupation of the island, and 
had acted more or less as the partisan and fomenter of hostility to them, seems 
but too probable. And though such a disposition on his part, if it abstained 
from expressing itself in positive overt acts of hostility, did not render him 
liable to seizure and deprive him of the privilege of inviolability which sur- 
rounds the person of a British Consul, still it was a provocative to violence, 
and, therefore, must be considered a palliation of it.” 

One of our Paris letters contains the following instance of gallantry 
on the part of his Majesty the King of the French, for the truth of 
which the writer pledges himself. ‘ Oa Thursday or Friday last, Lady 
Aldborough (who, if any lady ever was old, comes into that category) 
wrote to King Louis Philippe, begging his Majesty would have the 
kindness to inform her was war imminent? The King delayed nota 
moment to reply to her Ladyship, through his First Aide-de-camp, that 
she might make her mind perfectly easy: no war between France and 
England was imminent, nor indeed likely.”— Times. 

A friend informs us, on authority on which he says he can rely, that 
a large steamer and a schooner, fully equipped and armed, and manned 
with as desperate a set of fellows as ever trod a deck, have just left a 
port on the Eastern coast of Yorkshire, to enter into the service of the 
Emperor of Morocco, under letters of marque against France. If this 
be true, it is a thousand pities that an embargo was not laid upon them. 
—Liverpool Mercury. 

Much discussion having arisen, during the recent proceedings in the 
State trial, on the terms of the eleventh count of the indictment, we 
here reprint it, for the convenience of the reader— 

“ And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oath and affirmation aforesaid, do 
further present and say, that the said Daniel O'Connell, John O'Connell, 
Thomas Steele, Thomas Matthew Ray, Charles Gavan Duffy, Thomas 
Tierney, John Gray, and Richard Barrett, unlawfully, maliciously, and 
seditiously contriving, intending, and devising, by means of intimidation and 
the demonstration of physical force, and by causing and procuring large 
numbers of persons to meet and assemble together in divers places and at 
divers times within Ireland, and by means of seditious and inflammatory 
speeches and addresses to be made and delivered to the said persons to be 
assembled as last aforesaid ; and also by means of the publishing, and causing 
and procuring to be published, to and among the subjects of her said Majesty, 
divers unlawful, malicious, and seditious writings and compositions ; and fur- 
ther contriving and intending, by the several means aforesaid, to intimidate the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and thereby to effect and bring 
about changes in the laws and constitution of this realm, as by law established 
heretofore—to wit, on the 13th day of February, in the year of our Lord 
1843, to wit, at the parish of St. Mark aforesaid, in the county of the city of 
Dublin aforesaid—uulawfully, maliciously, and seditiously did combine, con- 
spire, confederate, and agree with each other, and with other persons whose 
names are to the jurors aforesaid unknown, to cause and procure large num- 
bers of persons to meet and assemble together in divers places and at divers 
times within Ireland, and by means of unlawful, seditious, and inflammatory 
speeches and addresses to be made and delivered at the said several places on 
the said several times respectively, and also by means of the publishing, and 
causing and procuring to be published, to and among the subjects of her said 
Majesty, divers unlawful, malicious, and seditious writings aud compositions, 
to intimidate the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal and the Commons of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and thereby 
to effect and bring about changes and alterations in the laws and constitution 
of this realm as now by law established; in contempt of our said Lady the 
Queen, and of the laws of this realm, to the evil example of all others in the 
like case offending, and against the peace of our said Lady the Queen, her 
crown and dignity.” 


The excellent accounts of the harvest continue: even in Scotland it 
is well over. 

The Manchester subscription for the Rowland Hill testimonial, not 
yet closed, already amounts to 1,1501. 

Colonel Cairnes, an Irishman with a Scotch name, first gave the 
three Napiers to Scotland. Sir Charles, Sir George, and Sir William 
Napier are Irishmen, though their name is Scotch. Lady Sarah Na- 
pier, the mother of those distinguished men, was sister of the late Duke 
of Leinster, and aunt to the present Duke.—Correspondent of Saunders's 
News-Letter. 

Sir Patrick Maxwell, of Springkell, was killed last week, by a fall 
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from his horse. On Monday night, Sir Patrick was returning from 
Springkell to Knockhill, where he was residing ; when, on the road be- 
tween Kirtlebridge and Ecclefechan, either his horse fell with him, 
(which it had done a few days before,) or, from some cause not ascer- 
tained, he was thrown on the road, and received a severe injury, which 
rendered him insensible. When found, he was carried to a neighbouring 
farm; where he died the next morning. 

A correspondent of the Zimes has exposed a new system of fraud. A 
rogue advertises for a loan of a few pounds for a month or two, offering 


exorbitant interest and good security : if any one offers to lend the | 


money, a really valuable security is given him, and he wishes the lender 
may not repay the loan; when lo! a person waits on him, and gives 
him notice that unless he return the security he will be proceeded 
against for penalties of 100/. under the Pawnbrokers’ Act, for lending 
money on goods without a licence ; and he is glad to give up the secu- 
rity and Jose his money. 

M. Jobbard, of Brussels, who has devoted much attention to pyro- 
technic works, has communicated to the French Government what he 
states to be the composition of Captain Warner’s destructive power— 

“ It consists of a Congreve rocket, made in this way. The head of it is 
composed of a hollow iron cone of great strength, containing a kilogramme of 
fulminate of mercury ; on which is placed the usual charge of the rocket, of 
which the body is twice as long as those in general use. He discharges his 
projectile from a directing tube from the port-hole of the vessel, and on a level 
with the water, so that his projectile, skimming along the waves, which support 
a part of its weight, fixes itself in the side of the enemy’s vessel; where it 
bursts when the fire reaches the fulminating powder, and making an immense 
opening in it, sinks it at once. ‘The proper range of this rocket is only three 
or four miles; but Captain Warner imagines he can send it five or six by dis- 
charging it from acannon. He does not say that he will attain his object in 
the first attempt, but he will try on until he succeeds.” 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Lofty was the ceremonial, splendid the feast, in Windsor Castle last 
night; when Queen Victoria’s second son was christened. Royal 
visiters began to arrive early in the afternoon,—the Dutchess of Kent, 
the Queen Dowager with Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, the Duke 
and Dutchess of Cambridge with the Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Grand Dutchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, the Dutchess of Gloucester, 
Prince William of Prussia; all suitably attended. Many more distin- 
guished visiters also came—Foreign Ministers, Cabinet Ministers, and 
others, and were admitted to seats in the Chapel. The sacred place 
was gorgeously fitted up for the occasion ; the altar covered with crim- 
son velvet and gold, and illumined by wax-lights in golden candle- 
sticks. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided at the altar, aided by 
the Bishop of Norwich and the Bishop of Oxford, with the Queen’s 
and Prince Albert’s Chaplains. After six o’clock all was ready, and the 
Royal procession entered the Chapel. This was distinguished from pre- 
vious pageants by the presence of the elder children. First came some 
officers of the Household. Then the Sponsors—namely, the Duke of 
Cambridge, proxy for Prince George; the Dutchess of Kent, proxy for 
the Dutchess of Saxe-Coburg Gotha; the Duke of Wellington, proxy 
for the Prince of Leiningen; followed by the ladies and gentlemen of 
their suites. More officers of the Household. The Queen, leading the 
Princess Royal, walked with Prince William of Prussia by her side ; 
Prince Albert was beside the Queen Dowager, and led the Prince of 
Wales. Then came the rest of the Royal visiters; and lastly, more 
officers. The Queen wore a white satin dress trimmed with Honiton 
lace, a diamond tiara on her head, with the insignia of the Garter: the 
little children were dressed in white satin and lace; the Princes in 
military uniforms. The service began with Palestrina’s ‘“O be joyful.” 
When the music ceased, Prince Albert’s Groom of the Stole conducted 





into the Chapel the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, bearing the Royal infant; | 


who was baptized by the Archbishop; the Duke of Cambridge giving 
the name—* Alfred-Ernest-Albert.” His Royal Highness Prince 
Alfred was carried out of the Chapel to the sound of Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus from Judas Maccabeus. <A benediction closed the service, at 
seven o’clock ; and the procession withdrew in the order of its entrance. 

Within half an hour afterwards, a bevy of guests entered St. George’s 
Hall for the banquet. Numberless wax-lights made it brighter than 
day ; the table and sideboards, covered with the riches of the House- 
hold treasury, “ shove all with gold and stoves that flame-like blazed.” 
The Queen sat at one end of the table, Prince William on her right, 
the Duke her uncle on her left; Prince Albert sat at the other end, be- 
tween Queen Adelaide and the Dutchess of Kent. More Royal guests, 
the Clergy, Cabinet and Foreign Ministers, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Household and of the several suites, surrounded the board. The 
Steward of the Household gave the toasts, begiuning with ‘* His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred”; music playing at the meal and between the 
toasts. 

After dinner, the Queen led the way to the Waterloo Chamber; where 
2 concert was performed of instrumental music by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mayerbeer, Spohr, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and Weber. Spohr’s piece 
was a manuscript symphony, describing the moral career of man— 
the bright innocence of childhood, the age of passion, and the reign of 
mature virtue : it was composed for two orchestras, and was performed 
accordiugly, by eleven solo-players in the East gallery, and a namerous 
orchestra in the West gallery, more than a hundred feet distant; 
seventy performers in all. Thus the rejoicings terminated. 

The Times gives this explanation about the manner of Lord Stanley’s 
withdrawal from the Commons and elevation to the Peerage— 

“If a vacancy in the representation of Lancashire had been occasioned by 
the death of a member, it is well known that the Speakcr’s writ for a new elec- 
tion could issue immediately, even though the death should have occurred 
during a Parliamentary recess; but the case is different where the vacancy 
happens to be created by an elevation to the Upper House; and this fact may 
possibly account for the acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds at the last mo- 
ment by Lord Stanley. It is a course which he would probably not have 
adopted if he bad been summoned to the Upper House during a Parliamentary 
session. ‘The mere summons to the Lords does not create a Peerage unless a 
sitting takes place under that writ; and as it would be impossible for Lord 
Stanley to take his seat in the Upper House during a recess, the Speaker could 
receive no official knowledge of a vacancy till the meeting of Parliament next 
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year; and thus the Northern Division of Lancashire would have remained 
nearly six months without its full number of representatives. The practice 
of summoning the eldest son of a Peer to the House of Lords during his father’s 
lifetime does not, as is well known, create any new Peerage, if one of the se- 
condary titles of the young Peer’s father be used on the occasion: the eldest 
son so summoned takes rank according to the date, not of the summons, but of 
the original creation of that title which he thus temporarily shares with his 
father, without really denuding the latter of any of the family honours, ‘The 
practice has been frequently adopted in the cases of members of the Derby 
family ; and in one instance, the erroneous summons of an eldest son of an Earl 
of Derby, by a title which his father did not really possess, had the unexpected 
effect of creating a new Peerage. This occurred in the year 1627, when the 
eldest son of the sixth Earl was summoned to the House of Peers during hig 
father’s lifetime as Baron Strange. It will be remembered that Lord Stanley's 
father, the present Earl of Derby, was also called to the Upper House before 
he had succeeded to the ancestral honours of the family. In that case a new 
Peerage was designedly created, because the Earldom was the only title then in 
the family ; for all the subordinate Peerages had passed away through the female 
line to the Ducal house of Atholl, His Lordship was therefore created, in 1832 
Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe ; in which title it is not improbable that the noble 
Secretary for the Colonies will be summoned to the House of Peers; and thus 
he will be popularly known by the same designation as that which he bore by 
courtesy in the House of Commons.” 

News of the reversal of the judgment against O’Connell reached Dub- 
lin on Thursday afternoon. Great crowds had assembled on Kingstown 
pier : the packet arrived before five o’clock ; some Repeal agents on board, 
holding up white flags inscribed “ Judgment reversed by the House of 
Lords—O’Connell is free!” the crowd hurraed—the news spread—and 
cheers reéchoed throughout the city. O'Connell was to be conducted 
from the prison next day, in procession. 

The Dublin Evening Mail is wroth at Ministerial “ conciliatory ” 
treacheries: Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Primate, has been styled 
at a party given by the Lord-Lieutenant “ Archbishop of Dublin”; and 
Mr. Petre, attached to the Embassy at Florence, has been appointed to 
watch over British interests at Rome, though he is a Roman Catholic, 
On the other hand, the Freeman’s Journal discovers from some recent 
appointments that all hope of Ministerial “ conciliation” is gone: 
Mr. Hamilton, “ Foreman of the fraudulent Jury,” and Mr. Anson 
Floyd, another of the said Jury and also a ‘ Saxon,” have re- 
spectively been appointed to supply the Castle with—what ?—grocery 
and crockery ! 

Sir Robert and Lady Sale arrived at Belfast on Tuesday ; and were 
most joyously received, with ringing of bells, hoisting of flags, and 
civic compliments. A dinner was to be given to Sir Robert yesterday; 
a ball to Lady Sale on Tuesday next. 


The parish of St. Mary’s in Leicester has kept up its annual custom 
of refusing a church-rate: it was refused at a meeting on Thursday 
last, for the eighth time, 


On Sunday evening, a large flock of wild geese passed over Chester- 
field, on their way, it is supposed, to the fens of Lincolnshire. Sucha 
circumstance at this early period of the season was hardly ever known; 
and it is considered to forebode an early and severe winter.—JVotting- 
ham Review. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanee, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The market was in a very uncertain state during the carly part of the week, 
The intelligence of the return of the French army to Oran, which became 
known on Monday morning, produced a favourable effect upon prices; and 
Consols reached 994 both for Money and Account. A sale by an influential 
broker caused a reaction to 983; and it was generally reported and believed 
that the French propositions would be rejected at the assembly of the Privy 
Council on Monday afternoon. On Tuesday, however, a better feeling pre- 
vailed, in consequence of the return of the French fleet to Cadiz; and the 
market became firmer. On Wednesday, the appearances were again warlike; 
a broker who is known to act for influential capitalists having sold 
to the extent of 300,000/. Yesterday morning, the decline of French Funds 
produced a heaviness; the first price being 983. The substance of the 
Prorogation Speech became known speedily after the opening of the market: 
large purchases were made on the same account as the sales of the previous 
day ; and Consols rose, in consequence of this and other operations of a like 
nature, nearly } per cent. The alteration of the rate of discount by the Bank 
of England to 24 per cent, gave an increased impulse to an already buoyant 





market. Today the operations have not been very important ; but a further rise 
of nearly } per cent has occurred; the market closing at 99§ 4, being full 1 
per cent above the first quotation of yesterday. ‘The reduction of the rate of 
discount to 2} per cent cannot make any important change in the value of 
money, as the current rate for first-rate bills has long been from 1} to 2 per 
cent. Bank Stock has risen again, and is 200, India Stock has also recovered 
its former quotations, and ia marked 283 and 283}. South Sea Stock bas ad- 
vanced } in the course of today, viz. from 114} to 1153. ‘The arrangements 
by the Bank of England, in accordance with the provisions of the new Charter, 
have not made any change in the mode of transacting business in that establish- 
ment; the only difference being, that the various departments are now marked, 
“ Issue Department,” “ Banking Department,” &c. But the business still 
goes on in the same portion of the buildings, and is in every other respect un- 
changed. 

In the Foreign Market, a change as considerable as that in the English 
Funds has occurred. All gloomy forebodings have vanished, though the ex- 
tent of business transacted has not been so great. ‘The European Continental 
Stocks are firmer; the improvement in Dutch Stock being the most remark- 
able: the Two-and-a-half per Cents have been today at 624, or 1 per cent 
above last week’s prices. Belgian Bonds are quoted at 103}, 2 per cent above 
the price at which they were quoted a few days ago. Spanish Stock has also 
risen about 4 per cent; and gencrally, the Non-dividend and worthless Stocks 
are in demand, at about the same advance. 

Some very general and extensive transactions have occurred in Railway 
Shares ; and prices are generally improving. The greatest demand has been 
for those of the Great Western line; which have risen between 4/. and 5/. per 
share today, and the present quotation of which is 10/. above that of last week. 
The French Shares are all at improved quotations, and are now as high as they 
were before the question of peace or war was agitated. ‘The Paris and Rouen 
are particularly in favour, and it would appear with reason. ‘There can be little 
doubt that the prices of all this description of Shares will improve in Paris, for 
even before the favourable news was known an improvement had commenced 
there; as appears by the following citation from the published weekly report of 
a well-known share-broker in Paris. 

** 30th August. 
‘* Our market is recovering from the depression to which the late unfyuanded rumours 
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had reduced it. We have today had a very heavy business both in Stock and Shares, at 
rapidly rising prices. Of the Shares, the Rouens, Orleans, Aviguons, and Busles, were 
most iu demand ; but few have been offered. : a: 

« There is a great increase in the receipts of the first-named lines. The dividend on 
the Rouens of about 30 fraues for the half-year, to be declared next mouth, gives these 
Shares additional favour.”’ 
i Saturpay, TWELVE 0’c1.ocr. 

The English Funds are now ata slight improvement upon yesterday’s prices. 
Consols have been done, both for Money and Account, at 993; but the market | 
js a little lower, there being sellers at 99§ for Money, and at 99} for Account. 
In the Foreign Market, business seems, with the exception of the Railway 
Shares, to have been almost entirely confined to Active Spanish Stock ; all va- 
rieties of which are in demand, at a slight advance upon yesterday’s prices. 

The business in the Railway Shares has, as usual, been of a very general 
character, and at improved prices; the rise in the Great Western still conti- 
nuing; the French Shares are also indemand. The following are the varieties in 
which business bas occurred this morning: Birmingham and Gloucester, 1124 
12 13; Chester and Holyhead, 6}; Dublin and Cashel, 73; Eastern Counties, 
113; Great Western, 148 150; Ditto, Half- Shares, 883; Ditto, Fifths, 26}; 
Birmingham, Quarter-Shares, 26; Brighton, 483; Greenwich, 94; South- 
western, 79 80; Manchester and Leeds, 125; Midland, 106 5; Newcastle and 
Darlington Junction, 48; North British, 53; Northern and Eastern, Scrip, 
243; South-eastern and Dover, 39; Ditto, New, 123; York and North Mid- 
land, 105; Ditto and Selby, Scrip, 37 365; Lynn and Ely, 44; Paris and 
Orleans, 383. 




























Bper Cent Consols..e.esseee. 99% Colombian ex Venezuela.... 134 14 
Ditto for Account ,....4. 99$ Danish 3 per Cents ..6..... 83} 94 
3 per Cent Reduced ...... shut Dutch 24 per Cents ee 624 
3} per Cent Ditto... - shut Ditto 5 per Cents..... 100 4 
New 3¢ per Cents... Mexican d per Cents ....... 3d} 6 
Bank Stock ..s..s0- Ditto Deferred............. 15} 4 
Exchequer Bilis ... Portuguese New 5p.Cts, 1841 444 5 
India Stock....... Russian 5 per Cents. . eve 11GG 118 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 224 3 
Belgian 5 per Cents.......-.- Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 339 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......0.. 1024 Venezuela Active ...0...... 40 42 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep.—O! Penzance, 4th Sept. Volunteer, M‘Cree, from Mauritius. At Liver- 
pool, 2d, William Parker, Sewell, from Calcutia; and Sth, Devonport, Parry, from 
Bombay. In the Clyde, 1st, Edina, Skiuner, from Bombay. Off Cork, Ist, Duke of 
Wellington, Hargrave; and Lady Howden, M‘Eachern, from Manilla; and Robertson, 
Neill, from Caleatta. Off Crookhaven, Frankland, Christie, from Batavia; and Eu- 
nerdale, Boadle, from Calcutta. At St. Heleua, 9th July, Corinna, Bray; and Superb, 
Shoit, from Calcutta; Euphrates, Christmas, from Ceylon; and Rosaliud, Cale, from 
Bombay. At the Cape, previous to the 26th June, British Sovereign, Cow; aud Jchn 
Panter, Harris, from London. Ada, Whitehead; and Mary, Fawckner, from Liver 
pool. Canton, Gauuson, from Hong-kong; aud Candahar, Ridley, from Calcutta, At 
Mauritius, 25th Moy, Siam, Katsey; Wasdale, M'Kenzie; and Waterwitch, Douglas, 
from Loudon. 

Samep.— From Gravesend, 30th Aug. Lydia, Brunton, for Ceylon; 3lst. Precursor, 
Harris; and Scotia, Strickland, for Calcutta; and Diana, Vincent, for Madras; 3d, 
Sept. Queen, M‘Leod, for ditto; and 5th, Mohawk, Fergusson, for China. From Li- 
verpool, Ist Sept. Mary Stodart, Sparke, ‘or Calcutta; 3d, Barbara, Purdon, for Bom- 
bay; and 4th, New Margaret, Ager, for Houg-kong. From the Clyde, 29th Aug. Ma- 
rion, Crawford, for Calcutta. Saruxpay Mornine. 

Arrivep— Off Penzance, Lucy Sharp, M‘Fie, from Mauilla. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 27th August, at Gormanstown Castle, the Lady of the Hon. Tuomas Paxston, 
of a daughter. 

Ou the 30th, in Belgrave Square, Lady Cecit1e Des Voux, of a daughter. 

On the cOth, at Swarland Park, the Hon. Mrs. Coutson, ofa soa. 

On the 3ist, at Coptfold Hall, Essex, the Lady of J. A. HarpeastLe, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

Ou the J,t September, at Coton House, Warwickshire, the Lady Jaye Jounstoxe 
Dovatas, of a daughter, 

On the 2d, at Bitteru Grove, near Southimpton, the Lady of ALExanpeR Hayes 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 2d, at Kidderminster, the Hon. Mrs. CLaucuron, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Weolwich, the Wife of Major Srransuam, of a still-born daughter, 

On the 3d, at Woolwich, the Lady of Lieutenant Conepon, R.M., of a son. 

On the 4th, at Nether Seale Hall, Leicestershire, Lady Gresury, of a son. 

On the Sth, at Richmond Hill, the Lady of Joun Dennisroun, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 21st August, at Naples, Captain Lord WirntrAm Compron, R.N., second son 
hes Marquis of Northampton, to kriza, daughter of Rear-Admiral the Hon. Grurce 
ELLIOT. 

On the 27th, at the Cathedral of Clonfert, the Rev. Epwarp J. Purpps, Rector of 
Devizes, Wilts, and son of the late Thomas Hele Phipps, Esq., of Leighton House in 
that county, to Susanna Henurerra, eldest daughter of the Venerable J. S. Burson, 
Archdeacon of Clonfert. 

On the 29th, at Budock, J. C. Firzcerap, Esq., Captain R.N., to Mary Davey, 
eldest daughter of Joun Symonps, Esq., of Stratton House, Falmouth. 

On the dist, at St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, George Enwarpves Carrutuers, Esq., Sur- 
geon of the Qneen’s Own Light Infautry Regiment of Militia, to Anne, third daughter 
of the Jate Sir Davip Wintram Sniru, Bart., of Aluwick, Northumberland, 

On the 3lst, at St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford, Mr. D. Nur, of Fleet Street, Loudon, 
to Harrretr, youngest daughter of Mr. Joun Parken. of Oxford. 

Ou the 2d September, at Leamington, the Rev. Francis pe Sov 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, to Anpatusra, young 
Firzceranp, Esq., of Portland Place. 

On the 3d, at Boldon, the Rev. Taomas Davron, son of Richard Dalton, Esq., of 
Candover, Hants, to Haragret, daughter of the Rev. Joun Consinson, Rector of 
Boldon, Durham. 

Ou the 4th, at Kessingland Church, Captaiu W. H. Henpersoy, C.B., son «f the 
late Alexander Henderson, Esq., of Stempster, Caithness-shire, to ELrzanetu Marrua, 
sero ad the late Captain the Right Hou. Lord James Tuwnsnenp, R.N., of Yarrow, 
Norfolk. 

Lately, at the Collegiate Church, Manchester, the Rev. Wintram Nassau Mores 
WorTH, to MARGARET, youngest daughter of George Murray, Esq., of Ancoats Hall, 
Manchester, 






Es, Chaplain to his 
t daughter of Jonny 


DEATHS. 

Ou the 27th August, Sir Patrick Maxwett, Bart., of Springkell. 

On the 27th, at Ardrossan, Mrs. Jane Coventry, relict of the Rev. Dr. Dick, Glasgow. 

On the 27ih, at Corsham, Wilts, Geor@rana Jane, the fourth daughter of the late 
Major-General George Mackie, C.B.; in her 18th year. 

On the 30th, in Tavistock Place, Francis Baity, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Astrouomical Society ; in his 7Ist year. 

On the 30th, Perer Aucustus La Fareur, Exq., of Husbands Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, Deputy-Lieutenant and senior Magistrate for that county ; in his 75th year. 

On the 30th, at Wigtown, N.B., Rosert Henry, only sou of Taomas ANDERSON, Es 
Advocate, Edinburgh ; in his 9th year. 

On the 3ist, at Houzhtou Hall, Cumberland, James Roserr Grant, Esq., eldest son | 
of Sir James R. Grant, of the Hill, Carlisle, in the same county ; in his 38th year. 

On the Ist September, in Bedford Square, Brighton, Wa.rer Srorr Sranuore, Esq.» 
of Eceleshill Hall, in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; in his 88th year. 

On the Ist, at Leamingtou, CampBELL, youngest son of Sir Georer Srrwetn, Bart, 
of Renishaw, Chestertield ; in his 13th year, 

_ Ou the Ist, at Dover, Colovel Josern Logan, of the Sixty-third Regiment; in his 
d6th year. 

Ou the 2d, at Clifton Rectory, the Rev. Henry Spencer Markaam, Rector of Clifton | 
Near Nottingham, Canon Residentiary of York Cathedral, aud Vicar of Couisborough ; 
in his 39th year. 

On the Sth, at the Cottage, Belle Hatch, Oxon, Mrs. Attoway, maternal grandmo- 
ther of the Right Hon Lady Dunboyne; iv ber 85th year. 

Receutly, at Bogton Piave, Forres, Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Canmicuatt, late of | 
the Fifty-ninth Regiment ; in his 52d year. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THIRTY YEARS OF PEACE. 

Turrty years of peace have not, it must be confessed, been thirty 
years of quiet and of unalloyed enjoyment. It is not enough for 
men to be placed in circumstances to enjoy unless they are also in 
a mood to enjoy themselves. “ ‘The mind is its own place,” re- 
marked the first student of psychological phenomena, when, to 
his surprise, he found himself uncomfortable even in Paradise. 
This is the brazen, not the golden age ; and men’s tempers are too 
perverse to admit of peace bringing an absolute Arcadian or 
Idyllic felicity. 

Accordingly, our thirty years of peace have been marked by 
constant grumbling and squabbling among ourselves at home. 
Since Waterloo, we have passed from one state of internal ferment 
to another. There have been a Cato Street conspiracy and a 
Queen’s trial; the Clare election and the Catholic Relief Bill, the 
Repeal sedition and the imprisonment of O’Connexx; the great 
Bible Society controversy, and the Free Church schism; Rebeccuism. 
These are not a tithe of the quarrels which in the course of thirty 
years have split up the country into banded sections of inveterate 
partisans. There have been ‘Trades Unions and strikes, Anti- Poor- 
law agitation Anti-Corn-law agitation, Anti-Factory agitation, 
Anti-Slavery agitation. The Court has been unpopular—as when 
the windows of the Prince Regent’s carriage were broken; popu- 
lar—as during the brief enactment of a Citizen King by Wittiam 
the Fourth ; again unpopular—as when the cry was raised, “ The 
Queen has done it all!” Minor and local episodes of strife are 
too numerous to recount. The national mind has been haunted 
by dreams of bankruptcy and by dreams of revolution. In fact, 
John Bull’s thirty years of peace appear to a hasty retrospect one 
long lasting dream of horrors under a visitation of the nightmare. 

It is ridiculous enough to look back and note how ephemeral 
were the most lively apprehensions and angers elicited by these 
squabbles. ‘The exaggerated language of orators under their 
influence, for the time sympathized with by all of us, would make 
men ashamed of allowing any circumstances to disturb their 
equanimity in future, had not men a lucky knack of forgetting the 
past in the present. ‘The continual rupture of old alliances and 
formation of new—the abrupt termination of eternal friendships and 
eternal hatreds—lend a confused and shifting character to the 
scene on which we look back, which is but faintly paralleled by the 
crowd of pismires in incessant motion tumbling over each other in 
an ant-hill. The Whigs have been both the idols of the mob and 
the aim of its brickbats. ‘The Scotch Dissenters and the High 
Churchmen who lately seceded from the Establishment are not the 
only parties who have alternately lauded and vituperated each other 
with equal unction. Profound religious enthusiasm—a strong 
though imperfectly-informed sentiment of humanity—nay, mere 
material interests—have repeatedly formed coalitions of the most 
discordant ingredients, and effaced in one angry moment the friend- 
ship of years. 

To listen to men’s inflated declamations at any one moment—or 
to mark their feebleness and imbecility of purpose—would create 
the impression that thirty years of peace have been thirty years of 
inglorious waste of time. The contrast, however, between England 
in 1814 and England in 1844, will show this to bea most erroneous 
inference. Steam-navigation was a curious experiment in 1814, and 
railways with locomotive engines running fifty miles an hour were not 
dreamed of : now, from Glasgow to near the Land's End the country 
is intersected with railways, and a rapid and regular communi- 
cation is maintained by means of steam between this country and 
China on the one hand and the West Indies and America on the 
other. Since 1814, the quantity of our exports has nearly doubled, 
and the value of our imports been increased by nearly two-thirds. 
Since 1814, mechanics institutes, cheap publications, and schools, 
have carried not merely elementary but scientific knowledge into 
circles of society to which it never penetrated before. Since 1814, 
there have been a marked revival of the religious spirit and exten- 
sion of its influence among all classes; there is more of decorum 
in the manners of all, more of a wise and even tasteful self-denial 
in their pleasures; the Temperance movement is rather a symptom 
than a cause of improved morality. Since 1814, the best works of 
Moors, Byrox, Scorr, and Worpswortn, have been published, 
with a host of minor efforts in imaginative prose and poetry ; in 
painting and sculpture we have had Wirkre and Cuayrrey, and 
rivals worthy of them ; steady and honourable progress has been 
made in every branch of science. The Test and Corporation Acts 
and the Catholic Disabilities have been abolished ; the Reform 
Bill has increased the power and importance of the middle classes ; 
a better police has repressed the fiercer and more violent crimes. 
The navigation-laws have been consolidated ; many restrictions on 
industry and commerce removed or alleviated. Public sympathy 
has been excited for the condition of the poorer classes, who have 
hitherto participated least in the gains of the last thirty years ; and 
the controversy among the possessors of political power is not whe- 
to be done for the poor, but how it is to be 
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done. 

Thirty years of peace, then, have left us freer as regards our 
laws, more capable of self-control, richer in the possession of all 
sources of enjoyment, material, intellectual, and moral, and more cas 
pable of enjoying them. Our blessings have been dashed with 
evils—that is the lot of mortality; but there has been more of real 
enjoyment, and shared by a larger proportion of the population, 
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than in any previous period of our history of equal length. And 
more has been stored up for future enjoyment, and better precau- 
tions have been taken to insure its continuance. 

These blessings have been not merely coincident in point of 
time with the blessing of peace, but caused by it. Peace set our 
national energies free from the anxieties of self-preservation ; and 
the restlessness of man’s mind did the rest. We have extended 
and rendered more accurate our knowledge of the universe which 
is our home; we have occupied a larger space in the world; we 
have learned to be more tolerant of each other ; and we are now 
beginning to take measures for sharing our stored-up blessings 
more equably among all. Society is sound and healthy at the core, 
though faction and spite have crept over its surface, as the black 
scurf creeps most rapidly over the finest silver when exposed to the 
atmosphere. ‘The experience of society has been but on a larger 
scale the experience of every family circle—that those who would 
die for and with each other in the hour of ‘peril, are but too apt to 
misuse the hour of prosperity in conceiving groundless jealousies, in 
attributing undue importance to passing bursts of spleen and 
petulance, in mutual and sclf-torment. It is the original sin of 
man to take advantage of the absence of important evils to magnify 
in his imagination those of minor consequence— 

* For human beings are such fools, 
For a’ their colleges and schools, 
When they’ve nae evils to perplex them, 
They mak enow themsels to vex them.” 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS A COURT OF APPEAL. 
Tue proceedings in the case of O'Connext place in a strong light 
the defects of the Mouse of Lords as a Court of Appeal. 

The Lay Lords declined voting: the case was too exclusively 
legal for them to give an opinion. Fourteen Judges delivered 
opinions on the occasion; five of them members of the House 
of Peers, and nine members of the Courts at Westminster, not 
Peers. It is no disrespect to the Law Lords to say that the 
opinion of any one of the Westminster Judges is, as a legal 
opinion, equal in weight to any of theirs. If there is any difference, 
it is in favour of the opinions of the Westminster Judges. The 
case was a political one: the Westminster Judges are by their 
position less exposed to political bias than the Peers, whether 
acting or ex Judges, who are actually political characters. Yet, 
by the legal fiction that the decision is the decision of the House 
of Peers, not of the Judges, it is brought about that five Judges 
outvote nine; that although seven non-political Judges are for 
affirming the sentence of the inferior Court and only two for re- 
versing it, it is reversed by a vote of three political Judges against 
two political Judges—three Whig Judges voting against the 
Chancellor and the unwhigged Lord Brovcuam. 

The decision in such a case, be it right or be it wrong, cannot 
settle what the law is. Men cannot have confidence in a decision 
which affirms that to be the law which a majority of the Jadges 
consulted have declared not to be the law. ‘They will say that it 
was needless to take the opinion of the Peers, who are not lawyers, 
seeing that it is allowed on all hands they were incompetent to form 
one. They will say that if the decision was to be left to the Judges, 
then the whole of the Judges ought to have had votes. In short, 
they will say that the appellate jurisdiction ought to be transferred 
from the Peers, who do not understand law, to the Judges, who do. 

In the present instance, the Lay Peers have, with commendable 
modesty, abstained from meddling with a business they do not 
understand : but their declining to act was a mere courtesy ; they 
took good care that it should be with express reservation of their 
right. Who would be guarantee that the Peers will always act thus 
discreetly ? Even now, had the responsibility been a trifle less 
alarming—had the stake played for been a trifle more important— 
had the party-spirit of the Peers been a trifle more excited—had 
Ministers been a trifle less scrupulous or cautious—it would be rash 
to afiirm that the existing Peerage would have maintained its 
laudable silence. So long as the appellate jurisdiction remains 
vested in the House of Lords, it may depend upon the character of 
individual Peers—upon the mood in which these Peers are at the 
moment—whether a party accused of political offences shall be 
judged by men who have cultivated the lawyer’s habit of im- 
partiality, or by a majority of hostile political partisans. 

The mischief that may be done by the House of Lords in cases 
of private rights is perhaps even greater than the mischief it can 
do in political cases. ‘There is no lack of charity in believing, 
that the diffidence of the Lay Peers in O'Connex1’s case was 
owing less to distrust of their own judgment than to apprehension 
of the consequences which might follow their decision. In ques- 
tions of mere private rights, such apprehensions can only exist, if 
at ail, to a very limited extent. ‘There is least certainty of the 
noninterference of the Lay Peers precisely in those cases where 
they can do most harm. Political appeals are of rare occurrence ; 
but civil appeals, involving property and privileges to an immense 
amount, are yearly submitted to the Ilouse of Lords. Political 
appeals in nine cases out of ten relate to broad and general prin- 
ciples on which the common sense of well-educated men may safely 
decide ; but civil appeals in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred re- 
late to technical points of law. 

The only arguments advanced in support of the anomalous appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Peers are—that a decision of the House of 
Lords carries more weight than a decision of a common Judge or 
Judges could; and that it is the constitutional practice of the 
House. It may be doubted whether, for more than a century, the 
decisions'‘of the House of Lords have not owed all the weight they pos- 








sessed to the character of the Chancellor who presided at the time, 
and really formed, as he pronounced, the judgment. At all events, 
it cannot henceforth be expected that the decision of the real Judge 
will receive additional weight from being called the decision 
of a body who have so solemnly and publicly declared their 
incapacity to act as Judges. On the contrary, there may be 
on some occasions an indisposition to appeal to the real Judge, 
from a fear that the Lay Lords may assert their power to act along 
with him. As to the privilege of the House of Lords, there ap- 
pears to be little wisdom in pertinaciously retaining a privilege which 
they confess it would be unwise and unjust in them to exercise. 

The appellate jurisdiction never can command respect and con- 
fidence until it be vested in non-political Judges, and organized in 
such a manner as to preclude the possibility of a minority of the 
Judges outvoting a majority. 


A SECOND CHAPTER ON PRIVATEERING. 
Tue favourable reception of our remarks on Privateering has been 
gratifying, as showing that the moral sense of the community is 
alive to the atrocity of the practice, and as inspiring a hope that 
public opinion may embolden or compel our Government to adopt 
measures for abolishing it in any future war. 

The subject has been taken up by the press; and—more satisfac- 
tory still—the editor of the forthcoming Nerson Correspondence* 
has been induced by a perusal of the paper to send us an extract 
from one of Nerson’s letters to a Prime Minister, to encourage 
us by knowing that we had Ais the highest of all authority to sup- 
port us. Nexson says—“ Respecting privateers, 1 am decidedly 
of opinion, that, with very few exceptions, they are a disgrace to 
our country; and it would be truly honourable never to permit 
one after this war. Such horrid robberies have been committed by 
them in all parts of the world, that it is really a disgrace to the 
country that tolerates them.” 

The Morning Chronicle, in adverting to the subject, objects to 
the plan for putting an end to privateering which we last week 
threw out for consideration. If one more efficacious can be sug- 
gested—or even one equally efficacious and likely to be more 
generally acceptable—we are ready to support it in preference. It 
is true that we do not see much force in the Chronicle’s objections. 
A doubt is hinted, that naval officers might not be able to dis- 
tinguish between a privateer and a king’s ship: the truth is, that 
the distinction is broader and more palpable than between a dis- 
ciplined regiment of the line and a rabble of undisciplined militia ; 
and the privateer dares not carry the flags which distinguish a king's 
ship. Again it is suggested, that in sinking a privateer, the crews 
of prize-ships may be sunk with it. Privateers are not in the 
habit of retaining prize-crews on board; that would seriously in- 
commode them, and it is not necessary. <A privateer is not built 
for fighting, but for skulking and running ; a privateer is manned to 
enable her to overpower by numbers. Retaining prize-crews on 
board would crowd the already overcrowded vessel, and cramp its 
manceuvering ; and would accelerate the consumption of its stores. 
And nothing would be gained by it: the crews of merchantmen 
are not so strong-handed as to expose the captors to any serious 
danger of their retaking the prize on its way into port. It would 
be only the crew of the privateer that would go down in her; and 
two or three cargoes of them sacrificed to deter others from en- 
gaging in adventures which exposed them to certain destruction, 
would be a cheap price to pay for the extinction of licensed piracy. 
The writer in the Chronicle seems to lie under an impression that 
privateers are equipped as supplementary to the ships of war—as 
intended to fight fighting-vessels. A privateer never fights a ship of 
war, unless brought to bay, and not always then; nor can we tax 
our memory with an engagement between two privateers of hostile 
nations—* Ilawks dinna pick out hawks’ een.” Privateers are the 
Thugs of the ocean. 

There is another mode of suppressing privateering, which we 
would have suggested, but that it requires in the Minister who shall 
adopt it a superiority to the mere formalities of his trade—to notes, 
protocols, and memorials—that is scarcely to be hoped for. Britain 
commands the ocean: when she is forced into a war, no power or 
powers can keep the seas against her. She can declare her deter- 
mination to employ no privateers in future wars, to recognize no 
letters of marque issued by other governments, and to treat the 
crews of captured privateers as pirates. Such a boldfaced exercise 
of British power—without taking into account the likings or dis- 
likings of any nation or government—would be insolence in matters 
of inferior moment; but so important an end as putting down con- 
nivance at ‘piracy by governments, would justify the means. And 
there might be good policy in formally communicating such a re- 
solve on the part of the British Cabinet to Foreign Governments 
in time of peace. It would diminish the war-interest. There are 
traders who incline to war or peace according as they think they 
are most likely to profit by the one or the other; men who shrink 
from war, solely because modern wars are likely to -be too brief 
for working out their combinations—who would be clamorous for 
war tomorrow if it could be insured to last six years. Of this 
class there are many in the numberless small harbours on the coasts 
of Normandy and Bretagne, and in every part of the United States, 
and even in our own country, who remember their privateering gains 
in the last European war and look forward with gleeful anticipation to 
another. ‘The suppression of privateering would detach them from 
the war-faction. 

* « The Despatches and Letters of Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson,”—pre- 
paring for the press by Sir Harris Nicowas; of a form and size to range 
with Colonel Gurwoop's “ Wellington Despatches.” 
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THE BIRMINGHAM AGAINST BRUMMAGEM BENE- 
FITS TO THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


Tue “ Athenic Institution ” of Birmingham is doing better than 
any Ten-hours Bill; for instead of arbitrarily restricting overwork, 
it is raising a permanent antagonistic influence. The working 
ople of that busy town have tried divers laudable associations to 
educate themselves—a Mechanics Institute, an Atheneum, and 
the like; but all failed. And why? because the proposed students 
could not use them: “ they were overworked,” said a promoter of 
all the projects; ‘ their animal spirits were destroyed, their physi- 
cal energies impaired, and their mental faculties weakened by 
‘ work, work, work.’” Most true; and the didactic preachers of 
none but * intellectual ” recreations for the poor forget, not only 
that the comfort of life needs recreation, and that the overworked 
man makes an indifferent student, but that overstrained labour of 
any kind implies a state of mind absolutely unfit to profit by efforts 
of study; and also that less formal methods of teaching may be as 
much real sterling “ education ” as the pedagogue’s lecturing. 

You must first consider the capacity of your scholar—not what 
he might be in a state of society suited to develop all his energies, 
put in that state which leaves him nothing but the dregs of his 
energies to be used at a fag-end of time—a scrap of time to be 
employed by a being jaded with fixed attention. It is of course 
not proposed to communicate, in that scrap of time, to a creature 
whose attention is exhausted, the whole circle of human know- 
ledge. A portion must be selected. Now the selection should 
not be guided by the abstract excellence of the portion to be com- 
municated—it would never do to attempt giving to a fagged-out 
man, before bed-time, that concentrated instruction which may 
suit youths of good circumstances for two hours in the easy and 
vigorous noontide between breakfast and dinner. Just as the 
weakened stomach derives less nourishment from a greater quantity 
of concentrated food than it can extract from a weaker kind of 
food and smaller in quantity, no solid mass of knowledge can be 
“assimilated” by the mind, unless it be alert and fit to digest and 
quicken. In case of an exhausted state, a stimulant is needed for 
the will ; anda little knowledge spiced with such stimulant may be 
learned where more of a heavier kind would load the digestive 
organ with a hungry burden. Now much of what is really 
“education” to the educated classes, is not the matter di- 


dactically taught in schools, but the habits of agreeable deport- | 





presence of the creation is above the highest man-made officer even 
in the high court of Parliament. When Lord Jonn Manners and 
his companions, Conservatives, fraternize with those who may be 
Radicals or Chartists, but who approach them in very different 
relations, they nobly vindicate a humanity above their “rank.” 
“Young England” has done well, and has something more earnest 
than words to speak for it. ‘The fusion of classes thus begun must 
not only directly counteract the existing alienation, but the pre- 
sence and companionship of the cultivated is one of the best 
means of the social species of education which we have regarded 
as most suited to the state of the working-classes. And it must 
powerfully disarm all doubts and prejudices as to the intercourse of 
the several orders. From the report, nothing could be in better 


| taste than the whole conduct of the evening at the Birminghata 





ment, of tasteful enjoyment, of conversation with the better-taught. | 
How much of the education of young ladies consists purely in that | 
kind of tuition, many a patriarch in the middle-classes, with | 


straitened means, could tell. The girls “ know ” little—their 
knowledge is contemptible ; vet, compare them as cultivated beings 
with ruder classes, ay, and even with many “ well-informed” 
people in a circle inferior to their own, and probably they will by 
bo means suffer in the comparison. This is one consideration why 
the recreative method of self-culture for the working-classes is a 
part in the circle of education well suited to their circumstances. 
Perhaps no means could produce such proportionately great and 
beneficial results, as imparting to those classes the tastes and en- 
joyments of more cultivated classes. 

Whatever ought to be the most powerful influence on the human 
mind, in many cases taste és so: it is the training of the wish—a 
stage before the training of the duty; it is the great agent in 
controlling those powerful classes who can bend the law to their 
will ; it would absolutely forbid many of those horrors which have 
distinguished the rule of the “ lower orders” when they have 
suatched a temporary hold of power ; it would be a better regimen 
for their homes than any sanitary law ; it would make them safer 
and happier always. 

To instil into the working-classes a knowledge of the value of 
leisure as a source of enjoyment through life, and of developing 


and sustaining their own powers, would be the best of all possible | 


checks to the “ over-production ” and over-toil of our factory 
system. If the working-men knew—distinctly and unanimously 
recognized their own interest and good in that respect—if they 
were only true to themselves and to each other—if you could only 
infuse into them the desire and energy to stand up independently 
for themselves in that behalf, you would do a hundred times better 
than by crutching them up like babies or cripples in the go-cart of 
a Ten-hours Bill. You could never persuade them by an effort of 
reason, or as an act of “ duty,” to waive the present and delusive 
temptations of nominally higher wages, nor to add to the toils of the 
factory the more brain-oppressing labours of a school-study : but 
make the duty identical with pleasure—make them like the process 


dinner ; and we are only anxious to see it imitated in every town of 
the country. 





WASHING FOR THE MILLION. 
Now that the resultless din of Parliament is over, the plans of men 
who seek only in sober seriousness the public good may chance to 
find a hearing. Party warfare ended, the mind of England may set 
to work in earnest for “despatch of business.” 

During the last few days, a movement towards a very obvious yet 
long-neglected duty is understood to have been effectively com- 
menced. ‘The lower classes of London have hitherto been fami- 
liarly known by the generic title of the ‘‘ great unwashed,”—a phrase 
pleasantly indicative of ingrained filthiness; and one which when 
used reproachfully, as it usually is, by Conservative orators, would 
seem to imply the failure of unwearied exertions to induce more 
creditable habits. But it has at length become matter of inquiry, 
upon whose shoulders the reproach really rests; and whether the 
stain upon the poor man’s skin does not denote a less removable 
stain upon the consciences of his betters. Year after year we have 
increased our acres of smoky brick-work, environing the labourer in 
a huge prison, without providing the common prison requisite of a 
bath; while the Thames, which seems to flow for all and to invite 
all, is as effectually withdrawn from him by stringent penalties as 
if the curse of Kehama had lighted on his head. The indecency 
of public ablutions is too much for sensibilities which can heed- 
lessly contemplate the foul accumulation of well-covered impurities : 
so, driven from the river, to the use of which he is at all events 
entitled until a proper substitute be furnished him, the offensive 
being is left to achieve in one dense room—his parlour, nursery, 
dormitory, and kitchen—such daily purification as he may stand 
in need of. 

A remedy is called for; and as its accomplishment requires no 
corporate or legislative sanction, this measure of justice to the 
people may happily be carried out without exposure to the obstacles 
which the People’s Representatives would, it is probable, charac- 
teristically interpose. The hearty aid of a large number of the 
leading City men has been secured; and this, if backed by a judi- 
cious codperation from those for whom they strive, will be sufficient 
to insure success. 

It will be objected, that if the needful accommodations were 
furnished to the poor, the difficulty would be to induce a resort to 
them. At best, this argument merely seeks the continuance of our 
neglect on the plea of its having existed so long that men have 
become corrupted by it; just as it was deemed hopeless to raise 
the respect of the masses for works of art, on the ground that they 
had always been excluded from them. Experience, however, has 
shown the apprehension to be unfounded. The establishment of 
baths coupled with wash-houses for clothes, as proposed in London, 
has already stood the test of experiment at Liverpool. 

It is contemplated to begin with four foundations; three on the 
Middlesex and one on the Surrey side of the river, at a total ex- 
pense of 30,0002. The annual charge thereafter to be met by the 
payments of those who use them; a penny for a cold and two- 


| pence for a warm bath (the use of a towel inclusive) being the 


that is to regenerate them—let the medicine answer to their thirst, | 


refresh the palate, and stimulate to its own use—and you enlist their 
Wishes with you; not their affected, because supposed creditable, 
Wishes, but their real heartfelt desires. We truly believe, that if 
the working-classes really willed, universally, the curtailment of 
their toil, avowed their will, and asked the help of employers, all 
would cheerfully agree to a more rational practice, to the immense 
benefit of all. “No attempt to bring about that state of mind 
among the people has been so promising as this Athenic Institution 
of Birmingham. Our sole objection is to its pseudo-classical title : 
let those towns that imitate Birmingham in deed take a better 
name—boldly assume that the institution will become characteristic 
of the nation, and call their associations by a title hopefully signi- 
ficant in its generality and plainness—English Societies. 

One most agreeable feature we notice is the total absence of | 
Party-politics established in the Birmingham institution. Its objects 
are as much above party-politics as a human being standing in the 











rates for the bathers, while at the wash-houses, all appliances and 
means for six hours scrubbing, drying, and ironing, are to be sup- 
plied fortwopence. With the aid of an income to be derived from 
a few baths of a more expensive kind, the institutions are thus ex- 
pected shortly to compass their own support. 

It cannot be doubted that the 30,0007. will speedily be raised. 
A sum not more than equivalent to what at any time can be col- 
lected with ease to erect unmeaning column to the dead, will 
surely not be denied to atone for the long neglect of an imperative 
duty to living men, to redeem our people from the disgrace of 
attending only to the outward show of cleanliness, and to prevent, 
instead of waiting for the more expensive necessity of curing, the 
long train of diseases which impurity engenders. To gain the co- 
operation of the classes personally interested, a few popular ad- 
dresses, such as those by which Mr. Simpson has recently stirred 
up the working-men of Edinburgh, together with the distribution of 
pamphlets quoting the remarks of Dr. ANprew Compe and other 
physiologists, could advantageously be adopted. The widest im- 
pression, however, might be produced both on rich and poor, if the 
clergy of the Metropolis, without regard to denomination, would 
for one day devote their pulpits to the cause. It presents a theme 


for their highest efforts. Purity of mind cannot exist with impurity 
of person; and the feeling of worship is utterly inconsistent with 
the habits of those who while they would shrink from entering the 
presence of a great man without a previous washing of face and 
hands and the outward assumption of cleanliness, are unabashed to 
remain, day by day, negligent and filthy under the eye of their 
Creator. 
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A BREIFFE NARRATION OF THE SERVICES DONE TO 
THREE NOBLE LADYES BY GILBERT BLAKHAL. 


Tuis new publication of the Spalding Club is a very curious and 
amusing book. It no doubt possesses, as the editor remarks, an 
historical value, for the light it throws upon the condition of the 
Roman Catholics in Scotland from 1630 to 1643, as well as for its 
illustrative pictures of the state of society and the manners of the 
time: to us, however, the main interest of the Breiffe Narration 
arises from its character, its incidents, and the strongly-marked 
idiosyncracy of the author as exhibited in his narrative. The book 
more resembles an autobiographical novel of adventure than any 
other class of composition. It is no doubt deficient in the buoy- 
ancy of style, lightness of touch, and artistical skill by which Lx 
Sacre and the other masters of the school avoided prosaic de- 
tail. On the other hand, the national mixture of enthusiasm and 
prudence in the character of the author, with his training as a 
Romish priest, give spirit and solidity to his Narration; which also 
possesses a matter-of-fact reality—an authentic truth, in which a 
fiction must be deficient. A mind or perhaps a vanity wounded by 
the alleged ingratitude of two of the three “ noble ladyes ” for 
the “Services done,” has infused sufficient anger into the work to 
give animation, though it is constrained into measure by Scotch 
caution, priestly habit, and the formality of the age. 

The obscurity in which the life of Gitpert Braknat passed is 
so great that neither the date of his birth nor that of his death are 
known. From the records of the Scotch College at Rome it ap- 
pears that he was admitted into that seminary as a student in 1626, 
and was ordained priest in 1630. All beyond these scanty par- 
ticulars must be gleaned from his work. The narrative itself begins 
in 1631 and ends in 1649, though the more stirring parts of it ter- 
minate four or five years earlier. ‘The book appears to have been 
composed, or rather in progress, so late as 1667; for the author 
copies a letter of the date of 5th August 1642, which he says had 
“‘]yen among his papers for the space of fy ve-and-twenty yeares.”* 
He represents himself as having borne arms at one period of his 
life} : but as this was said to a Highland freebooter, whom he was 
desirous of impressing with an idea of his military science, it was 
probably not correct. Still it is possible enough. He was evidently 
aman of action. On all occasions he exhibits a military courage, 
promptitude, and presence of mind, with a strong feeling for the 
point of honour; and sometimes displays habits more becoming 
a soldier than a priest. Before the place of the dates already 
quoted, he speaks of himself as having passed “three score and 
tenne ’} : which would carry back his birth to the sixteenth century ; 
making him about thirty at the least when he entered the Scotch 
College at Rome in 1626. 

The three “ noble ladyes” of the author's title were two daugh- 
ters anda granddaughter of the Earl of Error, Constable of Scot- 
land, who suffered persecution during the reigns of James and 
Cuartes for his adherence to the Romish faith: the book con- 
sists of a narrative of the adventures Buakuan underwent in his 
endeavours to do the “ ladyes” the “ services” he speaks of. The 
first service was performed for Lady Isasette Hay, the Earl's 
daughter, who had come to France with some intention of taking 
vows. For this kind of life she found herself unfit; but refused 
to return home to her brother Lord Error’s order, apprehend- 
ing that he was about to marry her to a “ heretick.” Ile, on his 
part, determined to stop the supplies if she persisted in remain- 
ing. ‘T’o save herself and her maid from having to “ earne their 
bread with their nedles,’ Brakuat, her spiritual adviser, under- 
took a journey to Brussels; where he luckily and indeed sur- 
prisingly succeeded in procuring from the Infanta of Spain, then 
Governess of the Low Countries, a “ canonicat” for Lady Isa- 
BELLE; the foundation being something of the nature of our fellow- 
ships, enjoyable for life or till marriage. 

This Lady Isasette Hay was one of the ungratefuls; but the 
service BLakuar rendered her introduced him to the notice of her 
sister, the Countess of Anoyneg, widow of that nobleman whose 
death is celebrated in Scottish family annals as having been burnt 
in a tower of the Castle of Frendret, by his treacherous host. 
When, a few years afterwards, (1635,) Buaxuar went to Scotland 
as a (disguised) Popish priest, Lady Anoyne invited him to her 
house ; and he subsequently became her confessor. ‘This office he 
filled from 1638 tili her Ladyship’s death in 1642: but as her affairs 
were in confusion, and the times troubled from the preliminary 
heavings of the Great Rebellion, he added to his ghostly calling the 
duties of steward, (‘‘ in Ingland they are called stuartes, whom we 
in Scotland cal chamerlanes,”) and captaiue of the castle. During 
her last illness— 

“She confessed and received the blessed sacrament every weke in her scik- 
ness, preparing herself for an happy end; and, at the end of every confegsion, 
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befor she would rise from her weak knees, she said, her hands joined, Now, 
Father, I recommend to you my fatherlesse child, going now to be motherless, 
I pray you continou towards her the charitie you have practised upon me since 
ever I was so happye as to have you with me. I know she wil be put to here- 
ticks to pervert her, and, therfor, do not abandon her among their handes, but 
visit her, and comfort her, and keepe her in the Catholick religion, and save 
her soule, for God’s sake, if youcan. * * * And now, to conclude this 
sadde discours, I had my hand upon her head, and gave her the last absolution 
immediately befor her last breath did go out, and the next day blessed earth, 
and did lay of it under her, and above, and at every syd of her in her chest 
[coffin]; and preveinning her publick burial, did bury her privatly in her 
chest, with Catholick ceremonayes, and so did finish the services that I wag 
uble to do her in the quality of a preist.” 

To fultil the charge of his dying patroness, Buaxwaz went again 
to Paris; where, after overcoming many obstacles by his confident 
zeal, he most luckily succeeded in procuring the patronage of 
Anne of Austria for Miss Gorpon, then a girl of thirteen or four- 
teen. Armed with royal letters, he returned to Scotland, at the 
risk of his life; induced her paternal grandfather, the Marquis of 
Hunrry, to permit her to go; and, notwithstanding her (alleged) 
pride, caprice, and ill-temper, watched over her interests for some 
years, till she was settled as “ Dame d’Atour to Madame.” For 
all this service the lady turned out ungrateful and insolent; sub- 
jecting her benefactor, in his own words to her, “ to many affrontes 
at your dore.” The lady’s excuse appears to have been, that 
Brakuat scandalized her mother by saying that she loved him 
better than any one. ‘This he denies; having always excepted her 
daughter, and her nephew, the Earl of Errox; whilst he utterly 
repudiates the equivocal meaning attached to his words. The 
real cause of offence, he says, was a pension, which Miss Gorpon 
promised him for his services, and then got up the quarrel to escape 
the payment: he also hints at some spiritual rebuke for misbe- 
haviour at the French court, which he leaves in obscurity. How- 
ever, the ingratitude of ‘““ Madame De Gorpon” was the cause of 
his composing this Breiffe Narration; which he appears deter- 
mined to have published. The cause of its suppression was pro- 
bably want of money, or death. The style in which he handles 
the “ ladye,” after he mentions her, may be judged of from the 
dedication— 

“Thinking with myself to whom I could most conveniently offer this smal 
labour, I did not find any now living who can pretend so great right unto it as 
your owne selfe. First, because the greatest and most difficile actions men- 
tioned in it do reguarde you, and were taken for your profeit, both spirituel and 
temporel. Secondly, because you seame not to know that ever I did you any 
services at all, or to undervalue them very much. Wherfor, Madame, I hum- 
bly entreat you to bestow two or three houres of the tym that you would spend 
in your recreation, upon the reading of this narration; which, if you read it 
with attention, will discover unto you some considerable things, upon which 
you have asseuredly made but very litle or no reflection at al; which, if they 
be wel considered, wil I hope dispose your mynd otherwayes toward me then 
it is at the present; and that is the but that I do aim at in al this treatie ; as 
being, Madame, 

Your Ladyship’s most humble and 
best affectionat serviteur, 
G. BLAKBAL.” 

Such is the story of the Breiffe Narration. Its scene shifts 
from Paris to Brussels, and again to France; thence to England 
and Scotland; then once more to Paris and the Provinces; next 
back to Scotland; and finally to France. The incidents are curious 
and various ; some of them being really of a striking kind. Several 
times Braxuar fell among thieves ; twice they were “ cavaliers ”— 
soldiers or gentlemen who eked out their pay or their promised pay 
by stopping travellers and receiving what might be agreed upon; 
the others he stigmatizes as “voleurs,” who robbed, and murdered 
if it was thought necessary or more convenient. His adventures 
as a suitor at the courts of Brussels and Paris have the raciness of 
those in novels like Gil Blas; and, if deficient in the biting and 
satiric touches of those works, they possess a sober truth which is 
wanting in the fiction. The narrative is varied by a storm and all 
but shipwreck; from which the priest was only preserved by a 
special interference, foretold to him in vision, but the means would 
appear to have been a current setting along the shore on which the 
wind was blowing. His doings in Scotland exhibit the state of the 
country, and the risks to which the Romanists were exposed to 
preserve their secret; for the persecution does not appear to have 
been searching as regards religion, but was excited against the sect 
as traitors. ‘The persons he introduces are all delineated with 
graphic power, by a keen and worldly acumen; and many of his 
scenes are described with vivid truth, and strikingly bring before us 
the spirit of the times. Such is the following part of a quarrel 
between Lady Isapetine Hay and Mr. Fornes, a Scotchman re- 
sident in France, to whose charge she had been to some extent re- 
commended by her family. ‘ He was to advance her moneys, in 
France, as she should requyr them, to be payed him ia Scotland, 
at the banckiers rate, sixscore for the hundreth.” Mr. Fores, 
however, wished to carry his protection further and marry the lady. 
This object was defeated by Buaxuat’s interference and her own 
inclinations ; when the defeated lover spoke slightingly of Lady 
{sasexve, which by her confessor’s means was brought to her ears. 
The nature of the remarks may be learned from the final interview 
that took place between the lover and his lady; which gives a 
singular picture of the diction of persons of quality in that age. 
The scene has the strength of character and plainness of speech of 
the old comedy. 

A GENTLEMAN AND LADY circa 1630. 

“ Muaister Forbes, standing upon his points of honor, delayed to go to her, 
expecting that she would send for him; which was farre from her mynd. At 
last, seing his expectation vain, he did go to her, and, entring in her chamber, 
said, | know not if I be welcome, Madame, but, howsoever, I have taken the 
bouldnes to come. You are not, said she; and bot too bould to come to any 
place wher you kuow I am, haveing spocken of me so impertinently as you 
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have done. Noman, said he, dare say in my face that I have said any thing 
but good of you. Did you not say, said she, that I was so subject to your 
disposition, that you could mak me do what you would, yea, be religieuse if 
it pleased you, or marye if you would? Doutles you meaned with yourself; 
put the world is not so destitut of noblemen, that I nede to caste my selfe away 
upon you, or any such as you. And did you not say that you would make me 
come, kneeling on my knees, and kisse your stinking breache, for to get moneys 
from you? Were al theis wordes fitte to have bein said of a woman of my 
quality. or could they proceid from any other mouthe then from the unw orthye 
lippes of a base detractor ? ; 

“He, alin fyre, said that he never had spocken such words. And she said, 
you did speak them, as bassely as you now deny them. No man, said he, 
darre say, in my presence, that ever I did say them. Yes, said she, I wil find 
one who wil mantean in your face that you said them. Then he swered a 
creat oath, that he would ryve the bearde from any man who so ever durst say 
that in his face. You ryve his beard, said she; he will tak you sooner by the 
beard than you can tak him, and wil put bis foot above your neck. You 
meane Father Blakbal, said he. Yes, I do, said she; he tould me, and wil 
manteane it in your fece. Accuse him, if you darre. If he were not a priest, 
said he, 1 vowe J should cutte his throtte. You cute his throtte, said she; 
you may thank your God that he is a preist, otherwayes he had cutted yours 
or now, as you wel deserve it. Indead, he stayed no longer, but did runne out, 
as if the house had been burning about his eares, unbidding her adieu; and 
they never again did sie one another, nor never had any correspondence.” 

We will next let Father Buaxua exhibit himself as a suitor at 
Brussels. 

“J asked if her Majesty [the Infanta] did speak Italian. Yes, said he, and 
Frenche and Spanishe, and heighe and low Dutch: if you speak to her in any 
of theis she will answer you in the same, as indead she did. 1 spack to her in 
[talian, because I did not know the Frenche so wel as it. I was very glad to 
take that cours to go to herself immediately, to be the sooner dispatched ; but 
I would not precipitat nor speak to her Majesty until 1 had prepared and wel 
considered the discours that I was to say to her, that it should nather be de- 
fective through the omission of any thing that were fitte to dispose her Majesty 


to favor the ladye, nor superfluous abusing her Majesties eares and patience, | 


receiting unnecessaryethings. I spent a whole weekin wreating and disposing 
my harrangue, and in the mean tym I did goevery day to the court, to see and 
learne the ceremonyes that were uscd at the audience, which were theise same 
that are used at the court of Rome. 
without difficulty, as one of the sueit of Monsieur D’Orleane, who was then 
ther: but from once the valets of her Majesties chamber did know that lL 
was non of his, but was for some bussines, they did hold me out; which I 
seeing, and knowing that I behoved to mak a keye of gould, I scraped againe, 
and presented a single pistole of gold to him who imediatly had shoot the dore 
upon my nose. Then he opened the dore large aneugh, and made a civility 
to me, and promised to serve me with greate affection. I did give as much to 
every one of three others, who did al not only profer greate kindnes to me, 
but really performe it; for they did receave me in as if L had been an actual 
domestick, when they repouffed others much richer than I, but lesse liberale 
to them.” 

The following shows him at Paris, at a later period, when he 
was soliciting for little Miss Gorpon. ‘The account is charac- 
teristic, as showing the stuff of which a suitor should be made, and 


curious for its picture of the distressed condition of persons of | 


consideration arising from the disturbed state of France. 

“J returned to Paris in the beginning of Januarie 1643. I did communicat 
my bussines to Mr. Letus, then Superieur of the Scots College in Paris, and to 
Mr. Thomas Chambers, called commonly l’Abbe de Chambers. They both did 
laugh at myn interpryse, thinking it altogether ridiculous. But I had patience, 
because my bussines had nede of friends to advance it, and no foes to hinder it. 
Then, said Mr. Chambers, if the ladye for whom you intend to sollicitat the 


Quene were alreadie in France, ther might be some hope that her Majesty | 


could be mouved to bestow something upon her; but to think that she would 
send to Scotland to call any bodye out of it to bestow her charity upon, seemes 
to me contrary to common sens, as if she had not in France as many neding 
charity as she can be able to succour, with al the charity that she can bestow. 
Wel, said I, heir is aneuch said; but, to conclud, wil you recommend me to 
any of your frinds at St. Germains, (for the Court was there,) to get me access 
to the Quene; or wil you not ? 
to any man for that effect, he should think us both fooles, and me the greatest, 
who should know better then so. I protest to Almighty God, said he, ther be 
ladies heir in Paris of Lorrain, who haue had in their own countrie tenne 
thousand livres of rent, begging heir, and wil thank me when I give them five 
solz of the almes which the Cardinal de Richelieu did leave to be distributed 
among the pouer people. Think you, would not the Quene, or should she not, 
rather bestow her charity upon theis ladyes, whom the French armies have 
rouined, then send to Scotland for to bring a ladye out of it to bestow her 
charity upon ? i 
not aneugh to keepe in their ly ffes, and you would persuade ber to send yet for 
more strangers to come to her to get charity. 1 know you think you do wel, 
and are more wysse then J, because your passion leadeth you so, having no 
other thing in your mind but that child and how to assist her. But what would 


you think of another man, who, in the circumstances wherin we are, seeing | 


many ladyes in the country likely to sterve, would propone to her Majestie to 
send to other contries for more ? you would even say that he had not common 
sens. To which I answered, she is but one, and non of her quality, I am as- | 
seured, ar begging heir, much les sterving; and that which her Majesty wil 
bestow upon her, being devyded among many, would not give them great re- 
lieffe, nor the want of it bring them great domage. But, to be short, have 1 
seas, or want I sens, I will try my fortune, and have, as we say, aither almes 
or answer from the Queine, who, if she wil give nothing, wil take nothing from 
us; and, as the proverb says, a dumme man did never winne a fair ladye, ther- / 
for I wil speak, whither 1 speed or not.” 

As it is useless to refer the reader to a volume printed only for 
circulation among the members of the Spalding Club, we will draw 
further upon its pages for some miscellaneous extracts, descriptive 
of the manners of the age. 

TREATMENT OF FAMILY PRIESTS. 

Then she [Lady Aboyne] tould me how Father Androw had sent her word 
that he would come no more at her, and bidde ber provyde herself with ber 
French Monsieur { Blakhal] of such things as he had taken away, because 
they were not hers, but did pertean to their mission. 1 was indead astonished ; 
for, although I did know him to be of a beiarre humouer, yet I never would have 
thought that he would have left such a place of residence ; for although my 
Ladye of Aboyne had but a small rent in comparison of my Lady Marquise of 
Huntley or my Ladye Murray, yet she had a more noble and generous hart than 
any of them, and keeped a good house ; and gave power to her preist to send his 
man to the kitching and choose upon the speit what peice or peices be should 
think would please his maister best, and that peice or peices were send to his 
chamber to him when they were rosted, oftentymes befor my ladye did dynne 
or suppe, which the preists could not doe in the houses of theis other ladyes, 
Nor in no other house in al Scotland, nor Ingland nather, I belive ; for, in 








In the beginning I did go in very freely, | 


No, said he, for if I should recommend you | 


The ladyes of Lorrain are sterving here, and the Quene hath | 


great houses, if the preists eat in their privat chambers, they must stay till the 
ladye send them from the table, upon trenshers, such peices as she pleaseth. I 
have seen this done in Ingland to preists eating in their chamber; and Jobn 
Thomson, who served my Ladye Marquise, tould me the Fathers were served so 
upon trenshers in her house, and her daughter’s my Ladye Murray. _... ow 
NECESSARIES FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE circa 1640. 

Nather was it without a raisonzble cause that my ladye used to cal me the 
captaine of her castel, which would have bein very evil keeped without me; 
for, when I did enter in her service, ther was but only two pistolets in al the 
house, and they belonged to Allexander Davidson, a man who keeped ever a 
pair of pistolets but never in al his lyf did fire one ; so they served to bim only 
for parade, ashe avouched tome. Al her servants had swordes of their owne, 
but theise armes al alon are too short to defend houses. It is true that her 
owne personne was a more then sufficient guard for her house and household, in 
tym of peace ; but when the country became troubled, and divided in factions 
of Covenanters and Anty-Covenanters, every one had nede of armes, both 
offensive and defensive. For then every on, for the most part, thought wel 
purchassed what they could ravish from another; and they who had nothing 
of their owne to loose, were, or at least fained themselves to be, of a contrary 
faction to those who had meanes, but wanted force aneugh to defend them ; 
which I forsieing, and knowing the necessity and greed of our Heilanders, (who 
carye no respect to ather sex or quality of personnes whom they may oppresse, 
when justice hath no power to punish malefactors,) did mak provision of armes, 
to defend the person, house, and tenantes of my ladye; to wit, eight double 
muskeats, with bal and poudre and matche conforme, and as many light gannes, 
with snape workes, with a long smal fowling gun, and a very wide carrabinne, 
capable of nynne or tenne pistolet balles at a charg, which I used to bing at 
my shoulder when I rode through the country. So we had eighteen peaces of 
firework, forby four pistolets that I had, and two that Alexander Davidson 
had, in al four and twentie, and an hundreth pounds of powder. 

A PRIESTLY ENTERTAINMENT. 

We did sit downe at nynne of the clock, and, after the Dutch fassion, did 
beginne with butter, but ended with the best cheere that the inne could afford 
us ; for the denner did follow the brakfast, and the four houres or goulte the 
denner, and the supper the goulte, until midnight. I did convoy the Dutch 
captain lyk a ladye, my hand under his arme, to keepe him from falling (for 
he was exceiding drunk) to his owne dore, and his chirurgian did go bak with 
me to my logis. I invited that night the captain to bis brakfast upon the 
morrow ; which he did not forget, for as drunk as he was at night. So we did 
al seaven mete againe upon the morrow to the brakfast at eight o'clock ; which 
was no wors then our denner the day befor, and lasted two houres. I did 
indead drink as much as any of the company; but the care that I had to 
keep myself undiscovered, in that puritanical place, hindered the wyne to work 
upon me. 


ee 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ROAD: FLANDERS. 

I parted from her, and the rest of her company, very melancholious and in a 
bade humeur. Alexander Davidson would nedes go convey me out of towne, 
and drink my bien allé in the Faubourg. I had hired a good horse. In the 
mean tyme, that we two and Thomas Lang, the gould smith, were drinking 
in alow roome, wher I might see my horse tyed to the dore of the taverne, 
we did see three cavaliers going my way. I did not much love their 
convoye, wherfor I stayed the longer ther that they might be farre away. 
When I did go out of the Fauxbourg, as far as the flight of an arrow, 1 did 
see them among hillocks waiting upon me. I had two good pistolets at the 
torre of my sadle. I morced them, and came forward to them. They asked 
moneyes. I said I bad non to give them but such as they had to give me, 
souldiers money. They said, you must give us hanselle. I said, are you voleurs 
that you speak so? No, said they, we are soldiers going to mak our provision 
befor the campaigne, and you wil do wel to give us hansel. Wil you then be 
content of what it wil please me to give you, said 1? They said they would. 
1 wil give you, said I, each of you a pot of bear, thats to say six sols; if you 
be not content theirof for hausel, I wil be at my defence. We wil be content 
with it, said they, give it us with good wil. So I rode to him who was nearest 
me (for I keeped a distance between them and me) and maid him stretch out 
his hand, and laid it in his band. They thanked me; and I, bidding them fair 
wel, rode my way, and did not rancontre any mor of that sort al the way. I 
went to Mons, and stayed ther that night. 

The history of the manuscripts of which this volume is com- 
posed is given by the editor: but one of them, if we mistake not, 
has been examined before, and in part used. The story of Brax- 
HAL’s affair with the drunken captain and his company, (pp. 104- 
110,) we seem to have read, and we think in some work on Scot- 
tish antiquities published by Messrs. CuamBers. That specimen, 
however, is not a favourable one of the sense and force of Father 
Brakuatr’s Breiffe Narration; and the work was well worth 
printing, though probably not a speculation on which a book- 
seller might have ventured. Like all the other performances of 
this Society, it is carefully and judiciously edited; the preliminary 
view of the state and circumstances of Romanism in Scotland 
from the Reformation to the reign of Queen ANNE, preparing the 
reader to better apprehend the circumstances under which Biax- 
HAL was called upon to act, and offering some singular traits of the 
times. 


MRS. GORE'S POPULAR MEMBER. 

In a critical survey of Mrs. Gore's fictions, (for a limited or loose 
examination will not suffice,) she might be shortly characterized as 
a trader on topics—as one who turns to account, and very cleverly, 
the last new “feeling” that may happen to be uppermost. During 
the palmy days of the Whigs and of Reform excitement, she 
attacked the old Tories, and with a wondrous vigour, wit, and 
skill, in Zhe Hamiltons. After the death of poor Lady Frora 
Hastings, she painted the mischiefs and miseries that arise from 
scandal, in her New School for Scandal. The death of Colonel 
Fawcett, and the wholesale swindling going on at all times, 
enabled her last autumn to point the moral of commercial fraud 
and duelling, in Zhe Banker's Wife. In The Popwar Member she 
seems to have had “‘ the League” in her eye. At all events, she 
paints the evils of traders turning politicians and loquacious manu- 
facturers aspiring to be M.P.s. 

The precise way in which this is done it is not very easy to 
describe ; because her dramatis persone change their nature with 
every necessity of the crude and ill-considered tale. However, the 
leading outline is this. Mr. Myrton at the beginning of the story 
is a junior partner with his father, and acts upon the principle of 
“keep your shop and your shop will keep you.” In due time he 
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marries a poor and plain wife. ‘They are very happy till the old 
gentleman's death ; when ambition enters into Robert Myrton’s 
‘soul, and he takes to building a larger factory ; for which he 
neglects his wife, though she has grown into a beauty. Mrs. 
Myrton, however, consoles herself with her children, and by 
studying the arts of music and painting, in which she becomes a 
proficient in no time. The orators of last dying speeches mostly 
-charged their fate upon ‘ bad company,” and the bane of Robert 
Myrton appears in the shape of an old Whig Marquis. More liberal 
than his party, struck by the good character, original views, fervid 
eloquence, and county business habits of the manufacturer, good 
old Lord Harringhurst determines to bring him into Parliament, just 
before the crisis of the Reform Bill. ‘ M.P.” is to Robert Myrton 
what the Directorship was to Sir Balaam : it “secures his soul” to 
the devil of Ambition. With practical knowledge of business 
questions, and new views of English middle-class life whose feel- 
ings he represents, the manufacturer has immense success in the 
House. 

“ All who had predicted a fiasco on the part of the silent guest of Harringhurst 
House were put to confusion. Even those who had expected much from him 
were agreeably disappointed. Myrton turned out to be not only a very fine 
speaker, but precisely the order of speaker they had not been led to expect. 
From the nickname circulated in the house by Sir Frederick Brabazon, of ‘ the 
Mirabeau of Stainhurst,’ they had anticipated an impetuous flow of florid 
oratory—the ad captandum flourish of a demagogue. But the style of the 
new epeaker was as mild and simple as it was forcible and convincing. A cer- 
tain squareness of diction, combined with the masterly disposal of well-digested 
information, assorted well with the manly homeliness of his appearance. His 
opinions, and the mode of their exposition, were alike characterized by mode- 
ration and good sense.” 

But “the Mirabeau of Stainhurst ” risks everything for empty 
fame. A foreman, roguish and Radical, neglects the factory, and 
turns out, in the language of the trade, “ an inferior article” ; 
Myrton lives beyond his income—the reader does not see 
how, but he has the writer's word for it; and his affairs 
become embarrassed. What is worse, he neglects his wife 
more than ever; and she, become a musical genius and exposed 
to the fascinations of the great world, is all but lost to a 
certain roué, Lord Alan Bonville. How this might have affected 
Mr. Myrton, does not appear; for “ the Popular Member ” is 
saved by losing both his Membership and his popularity. A sort 
of 13th August 1842 riot takes place at Stainforth, instead of at 
Preston. Myrton, by his speeches, and by his evidence in favour 
of the rioters, loses the confidence of the aristocratical Whigs ; and 
as he cannot restore the slain to life, punish the soldiery, or prevent 
the rioters from being punished, he disgusts the whole-hog 
Radicals. His patron dies; the close borough is lost ; and the 
man with the conjoint oratory of Saprer and the League is unable 
to get ascat. He is about to plunge into ruin by contesting some 
place coute gui coute ; but yields to the state of his finances and 
the remonstrances of his wife; who has been reclaimed by Lord 
Alan formally making love to her, and the simultaneous death of 
her little daughter. So the novel ends by its hero determining to 
stick to trade for the future. ' 

Such is the moral formally deducible from The Popular Member. 
Mrs. Gore's female ethics seem to amount to this—that if a 
husband gives too much attention to private business or public 
affairs, allows any pursuit to carry him beyond his wife’s apron- 
string, or introduces her into society above that in which they were 
in the habit of mixing, her infidelity, though not quite justifiable, is 
very natural ; and it is quite certain that she will be unfit for the 
“humdrum” and “vulgar” people of her own neighbourhood. 
We dare say the manufacturers and ministers of the gospel whose 
Jerusalem is Manchester are quite competent to take care of their 
pockets without the aid of Mrs. Gorr ; but let the League look 
after the ladies. 

We remarked that this writer’s disposition to take advantage of 
passing feeling, whatever it might be, was only to be ascertained 
from several works. Another quality, though perhaps traceable in 
all, is more distinctly developed in Zhe Popular Member ; and that 
is cant or claptrap, sometimes artfully used, but in the work 
before us very false and hollow. Mrs. Myrton and the readers 
are made to think meanly of the poor manufacturer, because he 
proudly refuses the invitations of Lord Harringhurst to the castle, 
but is gratified when the amiable old nobleman invites himself 
to Stainforth. Further degradation is heaped upon poor Myrton 
because he sets his house in order and brushes up the factory 
against his Lordship comes; a weakness, if blameable, yet so com- 
mon that no husband can be safe if he is to lose the “‘ deep vene- 
ration” of his wife for displaying it. Commanding-officers of both 
services are exceedingly apt to worry all under them in preparation 
for inspection-day ; musicians practice hard when about to perform 
in public; Suaxespere, as Mr. Kniaut records, spared nothing of 
the /ubor lime, and sacrificed poetry without scruple to the stage- 
business ; nay, even the angels of the earth themselves are apt to 
make a more careful toilet for a grand party. 

Poor Myrton’s acceptance of a seat for a close borough, though 
he coincides in general opinions with Lord Harringhurst, is also a 
crime in the eyes of claptrap. 

“ The feverish emotions of Caroline’s sleepless pillow, however, were far from 
enviable. To ber clear perceptions, there was little cause for exultation in the 
fact that her husband had pledged himself to vecome the dragoman of a party. 
What portion of the nation had called upon him to express its opinions or ad- 
vocate its interests? The Marquis of Harringhurst! Robert Myrton, the 
apostle of Parliamentary Reform, was about to creep into Parliament through 
the degraded issue of a rotten borough. 

“Thanks to this compromise with his conscience, a new career, a brilliant 
world, bad suddenly developed itself before them. Fame and distinction, or at 
least the notoriety which contemporaries so often mistake for fame, would pro- 








bably crown the efforts of the man whose name she bore and had transmitted 
to his children. But would this compensate for the loss of the tranquil privacy 
he was about to abjure, the obscure contentment of. their previous life, the 
station to which they were born, and which they were voluntarily renouncing ? 

“ Alas! the mere approach of such achange exercised a deleterious influence, 
The mere gales emitted from the gardens of Capree had intoxicated the senses 
of the mariner nearing its port. 

“At that moment she recognized in Ambition the Dalilah whose banefyl 
charms bad enervated the manly soul of her husband.” 

Close Boroughs, in Mr. Slick’s language, were “ a lie written on 
the face of the constitution” ; though recent experience seems to 
show that in our complex social machinery they were not without 
their use. But a general practice, not accounted morally wrong, may 
be followed without tainting the character, certainly without 
degrading the husband in the eyes of his wife. The example of 
Burke, of Romitty, of Henry Brovauam, and many other his- 
torical stars and social pattern-men, might have saved Mrs. Myr- 
ton’s tears and Mrs. Gore's phrases. Out upon such morality as 
would excite an interest in all-but-adultery upon canting grounds 
like these. 

Considered merely as a novel, The Popular Member is inferior to 
all or nearly all of Mrs. Gorx’s avowed fictions. It is merely 
a repetition, and under unfavourable circumstances. Much sound 
morality may not be in it, but morals are the theme of the book; 
whereas manners are Mrs. Gorr’s forte. The manners, too, which 
it does contain, are either not worth exhibiting, or have been dis- 
played on other occasions, in an ampler and more appropriate way. 
Besides the inconsistencies we have indicated, there are numerous 
others; especially the extraordinary virtues, spirit, sense, and 
genius of Mrs. Myrton, who by a year or two’s practice turns out 
a first-rate pianist and a vocalist to rival Malibran. Tere she is at 
her first début at Lerd Harringhurst’s in town. 

“The kind old Marquis, on seeing her alone, hurried forward, with all the 
politeness of the old school, to offer her his arm through the throng; which, 
however, throng was none,—the size and system of the house being opposed to 
those social blunders of modern times. 

“* Let me take you to my niece and daughter, who are in the music-room,’ 
said he: and they accordingly made their way slowly through the highly- 
decorated apartments; Lord Harringhurst pointing out to her as they went 
certain matchless objects of art of European renown, and enjoying, as if in 
behalf of a daughter of his own, the admiration lavished on her beauty. On 
reaching the music-room, the impetuous welcome of Lady Mary exceeded 
what from another person might have been considered the limits of good 
breeding. But, like Cleopatra, the young beiress was accustomed to find de- 
fect a virtue, and to hear ‘ihe holy priests bless her when she was riggish.’ 

“¢QOur difficulties are at an end, dear Helen!’ cried she to her cousin, 
seizing Mrs. Myrton, and disengaging her from her father’s arm. ‘ Here is 
everything you want!—Malibran has disappointed us,’ she continued, turning 
towards Caroline; ‘and the beautiful trio from the Gazza Ladra, I have 
heard you sing so divinely, was just about to be erased from the programme. 
Pray secure us the delight of hearing it, by affording your assistance?’ 

“ Any other woman in London than Mrs. Myrton would have instantly ex- 
cused herself; for any other would have known that the performers awaiting 
beside Lady Mary the reply of the new comer were no other than Tamburini 
and Lablache. But Caroline as naturally mistook them for amateurs like her- 
self, as Lady Mary conceived that the voice she had admired in Yorkshire as so 
sweet and powerful, and the style as so pure and decided, entitled her friend to 
be heard in concert with the finest singers in the world. 

“It is scarcely fair of you, my dear child, to impose such a tax upon Mrs, 
Myrton’s good-nature the moment she enters the room,’ remonstrated Lord 
Harringhurst: and immediately, to screen Lady Mary from anything so un- 
usual as reproof on the part of her grandfather, Caroline, advancing with a 
smile towards the piano, expressed in a few simple words her satisfaction at 
being of use. 

“*T thought so!—a singer !’ was the general whisper of those whose curiosity 
was previously excited by the appearance of the beautiful stranger so feted 
by the Bonville family ; and, concluding her to be some divine signora from 
Naples or Milan, whose talents were about to convulse with admiration our 
novelty-seeking world of fashion, they prepared themselves to listen with en- 
thusiasm to the new performer. 

“Mrs. Myrton was really a remarkable singer. A fine voice and perfect ear, 
distinct enunciation and exquisite taste, supplied the want of those mechanical 
graces to which modern virtuosi have accustomed our ears. But to the artists 
present, the velvet richness of that young and unstrained voice possessed a3 
great a charm ag, to the rest of the assembly, a certain fervour of expression, 
doubtless resulting from the unprecedented excitement of mind of the per- 
former. An almost poetical elevation of thought was engendered by the coup 
d’wil of those chef-d’euvres—by that fragrant atmosphere—by the graceful 
forms around her. She sang as she had never sang before. She sang so that 
all present felt they could not be satisfied till they heard her again. Lablache, 
with a sort of paternal enthusiasm, patted her approvingly on the shoulder, 
as he might have done the absent Marietta. Tamburini observed, that for 
one of his country to hear a voice so exquisitely melodious, ‘ faisait du bien a 
lame’; and the fine ladies, thus guaranteed in their approval, placed no bounds 
to their praise.” : 

To create genii like mushrooms, in pursuits which require na- 
tural aptitude, long training, and incessant labour, is a common 
enough fault of juvenile authors “in a verdant state—very green 
indeed” ; but is a nonsensical trick unworthy of a veteran like Mrs. 
Gore. 

The Popular Member is not the sole fiction in the three volumes. 
It does not, indeed, occupy much more than half of them; the 
remainder being filled out by three stories. Two of these are 
merely short tales, rather fitted for a magazine than for independent 
publication; but Zhe Wheel of Fortune occupies the third volume, 
and it is a better work than the more ambitious Popular Member. 
The subject is more domestic ; the persons excite more interest 10 
the reader, (for, strange as it may be, so it is, that manufacturers an 
their families really possess very little attraction for serious fiction) ; 
and though there is some weakness and some inconsistency in the 
story of The Wheel of Fortune, they are better carried off by Mrs. 
Gore's composition. The subject is the career of a Captain 
Erskine, who marries for love, and is rapidly raised from half-pay 
and poverty to competence in official situations, by the friendship 
of a nobleman whose life he had saved. Accidentally introduced 
to Carlton House, he pleases George the Fourth; who patromizes 
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Sea 
and ruins him, by the usual process through which he ruined 

eople, corrupting their principles by his example, and unintention- 
ally inducing them to embarrass their affairs. His wife, who had 
struggled through the difficulties of narrow means, sinks under the 
distresses which splendid misery and her husband’s neglect 
create ; but, just as he and his children are on the abyss of ruin, a 
lucky legacy retrieves their fortunes. 


CAPTAIN CUNYNGHAME'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SERVICE. 
Captain Cunynauame sailed as Aide-de-camp to Lord Sat- 
roun, with the additional forces sent from England against the 
Chinese at the latter end of 1841. After a voyage of more than 
seven months, in which the vessel touched at Rio Janeiro, the 


assist in the closing operations which compelled the Emperor to 
grant our demands, When the little fighting and long talks were 


ver, and the first instalment of the money paid, which Sir Henry | : : 
ns ; y pan | with comparatively small labour to themselves; from which models 1 have not 


PotTINGER received as proofs of sincerity, Captain CunyNGHAME, | 


in company with the Admiral and Lord Sarroun, visited the 
Spanish possession of Manilla; where they were féted in no ordi- 
nary Gegree, and made various excursions through the island. 


Leaving the hospitable Spanizrds, they reached Calcutta; whence | 


Captain CunynGuame came home by steam, of course réd Egypt. 


In regard to the war itself no novelty was to be expected, nor | 
does Captain CunynGuame aim at furnishing any; which, con- 


IIe | 


sidering his limited opportunities of observing it, is judicious. 
merely professes to record what fell within his own observation, and 
struck him as worthy of noting from the impression it made upon 
his own mind. 


its hardening process, the manner in which it tends to destroy all 


delicate principle, and the oppression that will be exercised and | ’ onl 
: | a sum than forty dollars was found in it: 


the miseries that must be inflicted upon the peaceful inhabitants, 
let the intentions of the belligerents and the orders of the superior 
officers be what they may. Captain CunynGuame, too, we think, 
brings a different description of mind to observe the Chinese com- 
pared with even the best of his predecessors. Ife has not the 


varied accomplishments or acquirements of Captain Locu, at least | 


he does not display them. Neither has he the engineering and 
military scéence by which Lieutenant Ovcutrertony was enabled 


to impart precision, and something like principles, to his descrip- | 
But the Aide-de-camp possesses a more economical | 


tions of war. 
or cultivator’s eye to examine the country, and a somewhat higher 


though without at all considering them too curiously. China, or 
its war, however, is by no means the sole subject of An Aide- 
de-camp's Recollections. The Philippine Islands have been so 
rarely visited, especially by a voyager with Captain Cunynauame’s 
opportunities, that the ground is almost new ; and the social and 
other sketches at Manilla have some of the freshness possessed by 
a fresh subject, in the hospitality of every one, the liberal virtues 
of the rather lax Padres, the Governor and other friends of Espar- 
TERO anxious for their places, (now, alas! gone,) and the natural 
wonders of the country. 

But the attraction of the volumes mainly consists in the indivi- 
dual character of the writer; which enables him to impart an in- 
terest tocommon things, and to vary his pages by anecdotes and 
stories, that differently told would be flat or forced. As he ap- 
pears in his book, he is what is called a “ pleasant companion.” 
The Aide-de-camp has the straightforward frankness of a soldier, 
and the allowance for habits different from our own, which the 
“here and everywhere” nature of military service inspires, toge- 
ther with touches of the “ good-fellow” spirit, and the lively 
manner that accompanies these qualities. ‘They are all tempered, 
however, in the case of Captain Cunynauame, by a gentlemanly 
feeling, which prevents any display of the free-and-easy style that 
taints many naval and military writers. He has also, as we have 
intimated, a more thoughtful and considerate mode of viewing pro- 
fessional doings, which in itself argues some native independence 
of mind, or study and reflection enough to emancipate one from 
the influence of daily habit. 

It will be seen from the account of the Recollections, that they 
ethbrace a sailing-voyage to and a steam-voyage from the East, a 
visit to the Indian Archipelago, with notices of China and Manilla. 
Each of these sections has its points, but we shall limit our extracts 
to China and Manilla. ‘The following, if not the only, is the best 
description we have met with of a 

CHINESE JUNK. 

This huge box (I cannot bring myself to call it by any other name) was far 
the most extraordinary thing of the kind I had ever seen. “Although, after being 
constantly accustomed to sce them, the novelty soon wears off, yet the first 
impression cannot fail to be that of wonder how any people could dream of 
navigating the trackless ocean in this huge coffin, She must have far exceeded 
900 tons burden, according to a rough calculation which by eyesight alone we 
made of her. ‘The upper part of her poop was at least as high as that of a 
Seventy-four, with curious staircases atid passages communicating to the diffe- 
Tent portions of the ship, more after the fashion of a house; her mast was a 
Magnificent spar, eleven feet in circumference, and of prodigious height ; her 
cables, composed of coir, made from the outer covering of the cocoa-nut, for 
durability and lightness unequalled ; and her wooden anchors, although primitive 
In their construction, would, I doubt not, have answered perfectly well in any 

ut a rocky bottom, which is scarcely ever to be met with on the coasts or har- 
bours they are accustomed to anchor in. Her sides were painted with a rude 
Imitation of ports; and, what with her numberless flags and streamers, her 
uge unwieldy mat-sails, her gigantic rudder, and antediluvian-looking crew, 
She prescnted a novel and striking sight; but certainly she could in no way 
merit the term of “ walking the waters like a thing of life.” 





| a very extraordinary race. 








CHINESE CULTIVATION AND IMPLEMENTS. 

We passed the batteries which bad so recently been the scene of such dread 
ful slaughter, and, stemming a strong current, proceeded rapidly up the 
river, ‘The country through which it wound its way was a perfect flat 
as far as the eye could reach, and in as high a state of cultivation as the 
market-gardens around London; small farm-houses stood in every direction, 
neatly encircled with flower-gardens, the whole presenting a perfect picture of 
wealth, fertility, industry, and comfort: and when we were informed—a cir- 
cumstance we had every reason to believe perfectly true—that the same state 
of things existed not only throughout the whole of this but of all the neigh- 
bouring provinces, any one of which, as regards extent, would make a hand- 
some kingdom for an European potentate, some slight idea may be formed of 
the endless internal agricultural wealth of the Chinese empire, and the little 
concern the Emperor of this mighty country bas been accustomed to bestow on 
foreign nations, their commerce, trade, or anything else concerning them. Nu- 
merous implements of agriculture, which we supposed only to be known to the 


. +f j most scientific highly-instructed European nations, were discovered in 
Cape of Good Hope, Java, and Sincapore, the reinforcements | OS! Scichlne “<a ha epee ae ts 


arrived in the Yellow River in time to allow the Aide-de-camp to | 


great numbers, and in constant use among them, from the plough and common 
harrow to the winaow and tbhrashing-machine, with which scarcely any farm- 
house, however small, was unprovided. Added to which, for the purpose of irri- 


| gation, scarcely any considerable field that did not possess its chain-pump, for 


the purpose of irrigating their crops by drawing water from the lower levels, 


the least doubt those at present in use in our navy or merchantmen were taken. 
LEVYING BLACK MAIL. 

Great lenity was invariably shown towards the inhabitants of the different 
towns which we occupied ; strict orders being given by the heads of departments, 
not to molest or interfere with the people in any way, and by no means to de- 
spoil them of anything they had in their possession. Some of the soldiers were, 
however, far better financiers than their chiefs imagined ; and being placed as 
seutries at the different gates of the towns, politely requested—and, it is need- 
less to add, were seldom refused—a sum of money trom every Chinese who 
passed through. In times of alarm, this species of black mail amounted to a 
considerable sum, it being almost impossible, when discovered, to make the 


| people themselves understand that this tax was not levied by authority. Upon 
This unambitious plan, however, has enabled him | one occasion, an officer of very high rank was stepping through the gate as this 
to present additional traits of the results of war; which indicate | 


impost was being levied, and in the hurry and confusion of presenting arms, 
the sentry let his whole bag fall to the ground. An inquiry was immediately 
made into the circumstance; and, upon examination of his purse, it was dis~ 
covered that, although the man had only been at this post balt-an-hour, no less 
clearly showing what a good harvest 
he had reaped from the financial speculation which be had undertaken. 

THE PUZZLE OF TRUTH. 

Truth is by no means so highly looked up to on this side of the globe as it is 
on the other. For instance, when it was reported to the Emperor that her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary had publicly stated his intention of proceed- 
ing to the North with the army, his Imperial Majesty set it down as positively 
certain that we were all about to decamp home; remarking, sagely enough as 
he thought, that the very act of our making no secret of our intention of 
proceeding to the North, was a sure sign we intended to take the opposite 
course. 

The civilized adornment of the wig has often created surprise 


ake : : | and alarm among the unenlightened; but the following is about 
tone of opinion to consider the results of war upon non-belligerents, | 


the best story of the kind, from the professional character of the 
artist, and his certainty of the previous condition of the head. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE WIG. 
In some instances they looked upon us as gods, in some as devils, in all as 
As an instance of this, I will here relate a most 
absurd story which was told me by an officer at Nankin, and which will go far 
to show the fear with which we were looked upon by this superstitious race. 
After my friend had visited the Porcelain ‘Tower, being somewhat fatigued, he 
stepped iuto a barber’s shop, and, by way of employing his time, he desired the 
barber to shave his head. ‘This gentleman wore a wig, but which, for the sake 
of coolness, he had placed in his pocket: this operation of shaving, so common 
in China, was speedily and quickly executed, the barber seeming to be de- 
lighted with the honour ef shaving one of the illustrious strangers. Previously 
to his leaving the shop, and while the man’s attention was called in some other 


| direction, my friend replaced his wig upon his head, little thinking of the result 


of this simple process: no sooner, however, had the barber turned round and 
observed him, whom he had so lately cleared of every vestige of hair, suddenly 
covercd with a most luxuriant growth, than taking one steady gaze at him, to 
make sure he was not deceived, he let fall the razor, cleared bis counter at a 
bound, and running madly through the crowd which was speedily collected, 
cried out, that he was visited by the Devil. No entreatics could induce him to 
return, until every Fanqui bad left the neighbourhood; so palpable a miracle 
as this being, in his opinion, quite beyond the powers of all the gods or demons 


| inthe Bhuddist calendar. 


CHINESE CARICATURES. 

I must not omit to mention our having accidentally stumbled upon the shop 
of a native caricaturist, who had been depicting, for the benetit of his more dis- 
tant countrymen, various representations of the red-bristled barbarians. Poor 
fellow, on being discovered he was struck dumb with consternation, expecting 
at least a sound bambvoing for the liberty he had taken with our figures and 
habits; when, much to his surprise and that of the bystanders, we not only 
laughed immoderately at his productions, but retaining possession of his whole 
stock, paid bim handsomely for the same. Iam sorry to be obliged to confess 
that some of them struck home, freely representing both services as no enemies 
to the bottle. 

I had afterwards an opportunity of seeing many very talented caricatures ; 
for when the artists found their productions no longer gave offence, they did 
not scruple to exhibit them. Among the most amusing, and by no means 
untrue to character, was that of a certain General in the early portion of the 
expedition, in the act of himself bargaining for a fowl; his eagerness to obtain 
the fowl, and, moreover, at his own price, being depicted with such spirit and 
truth as would have done justice to the pencil of the far-famed “HB” 
himself. 

THE CAPTAIN'S PROOF OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 

No higher proof, perhaps, may be adduced of the high state of civilization 
to which they have arrived, than that the military profession, so far from being 
considered the most honourable, is, with the exception of their priesthood, 
considered the lowest: the first station in society being given to men of letters, 
the second to merchants, and the last to the paid military defenders of their 
country. 

COMMERCE AT HONG-KONG. 

The harbour at Hong-kong was generally very crowded with Chinese native 
craft. ‘The gayest and most highly decorated boats which arrived at our port 
were those which brought from Canton a mercantile commodity very commonly 
tratticked in by the Chinese. These were young ladies, who were bent upom 
the speculation of marriage ; being brought from the exuberant population of 
the interior towns to supply this deficiency among the numerous settlers who 
had come from the continent to our new colony, so many of every trade and 
occupation having already flocked in vast numbers to the island. ‘hese boats 
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arrived with drums and gongs beating, and colours flying, generally coming to 
an anchor immediately under my own window: tea-tables were soon arranged ; 
and the young ladies, from twenty to forty in number, arrayed in their smartest 
jackets and trousers, might be seen endeavouring to bewitch those visiters who 

lock to the boats. I was informed that the price, generally speaking, averaged 
from one hundred to two hundred dollars: the greater portion of which money 
was transferred to the mother of the young lady, a due proportion being 
charged for the expenses attendant upon the voyage, together with commission, 
&c. upon the bargain. I have known instances of some of the natives of India 
becoming purchasers; but in that case, they would obtain solely the refuse of 
the commanity. Upon one occasion, ahitmutgar or table-servant, a native of 
Bengal, complained to me, and entreated my interference, stating that he had 
intrusted a friend of his own, who had gone to Macao, with one hundred dol- 
lars, all his savings, for the purpose of buying him a nice comely wife ; but 
when she arrived, she by no means answered the description given of her, being 
too short and too old, and by no means a hundred-dollar wife, but not more 
than a thirty dollar one; when, much to bis grief as well as surprise, he only 
got laughed at by me for his pains. 

MANILLA WEAVING. 

The natives may be reckoned as industrious, perhaps more so, than are gene- 
rally seen within the Tropics. The manufacture, for which they are so famous, 
of cigar-cases, and hats of a peculiar grass, has long been known and deservedly 
ete at home. The most intricate tartan plaid they will imitate with a faith- 

ulness and dexterity truly surprising ; and those who have received no instruc- 
tion whatever in letters will work a name or a figure with these differently-co- 
loured straws without the smallest deviation from any given pattern. We were, 
however, unprepared to meet among theserude people, a fabric which as much 
surpasses in its texture the finest French cambric as the latterdoes the common- 
est piece of Manchester cotton-cloth. This latter is called pina, pronounced piniu; 
being made from the finest fibres of the pine, beaten out, combed, and wove witha 
delicacy that it is impossible to rival, possessing at the same time an incredible 
durability. Its colour is white, slightly tinged with blue. Many months prior 
to our arrival, the Great Parsee merchant of Bombay, who bad lately been ho- 
noured by knighthood, Sir Jamsetgee Jegetboy, had directed an entire dress to 
be sent home, in order that he might present her Britannic Majesty with some- 
thing that might be considered worthy the acceptance of his Queen. 
We were fortunate enough to see it, just prior to its departure. The 
order had been for one large dress, and two or three small ones for 
the Prince and Princess, with an injunction from the munificent donor, 
that three thousand dollars’ worth of labour should be expended upon it. 
I was assured by the merchant who undertook to execute it, that between 
thirty and forty women were employed for nine months, working the entire 
day, upon the tambour: and from the specimen we then saw, as also from 
having minutely watched their subsequent labour, I am not inclined the least 
to doubt the truth of what be told me, however exaggerated it may appear. 
Moreover, to insure the due attendance of the fair dancellas of the needle, it 
had been customary to incarcerate a considerable portion of them every even- 
ing in a species of honourable confinement, being unable to trust to the pro- 
mises of their returning to such severe labour in the morning. It may not, 
however, be improbable but that some of my readers have been, ere this, grati- 
fied with a sight of the dress itself; in which case, they may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they have seen the handsomest as well as the most ex- 
pensive ever worked in Manilla, perhaps in the world. The handkerchiefs cost 
sixty dollars each ; a curious circumstance, where, in this cheap country, a 
whole family can live well for three or four dollars a month. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

There are few foreign colonies more coveted by our neighbours on the other 
side the Channel than the Philippine group; not so much from the fertility of 
the soil or the commercial value of the eountry, as the ability which they, 
or any powerful European nation, would thereby have of raising a considerable 
army, accustomed to a Tropical climate ; without which description of force any 
aggression which might be contemplated either against our possessions in the 
East, those of the Dutch, or even of the Malays, but more especially any war 
against the Celestial Empire, must of necessity prove abortive, not so much 
from the lack of physical force, or from the enormous expense which would be 
required’ to fit out an expedition entirely composed of Europeans, as from the 
certainty of the dreadful ravages of disease, which those so totally uncli- 
matized would of necessity fall a sacrifice to. Although we can have no wish 
to increase our already overgrown colonies, yet it behoves us to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the Philippines, lest they should glide from the hands of their pre- 
sent innocuous holders, into those of any of our crafty or powerful neighbours 
of the Western hemisphere, to whom their possession might engender ideas at 
variance with the peace of the whole world. 1 do not hesitate in stating, that 
should any well-organized country assume the reins of government, with plenty 
of money to enforce their wishes, an army of 100,000 men might be collected 
in less than six months, composed of the flower of the peasantry: and so intel- 
ligent are these people, that I believe, from what I have already seen of their 
troops, they might be brought into the field well-disciplined and fit for service 
considerably under a year. 

It should be observed that Captain Cunyneuame wields the 
pencil as well as the pen; and his illustrations often give life and 
distinctness to the text, where pictured representation is required 


to present the reality. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From August 30th to September ith. 
Books. 

An Aide-de-camp'’s Recollections of Service in China, a Residence in 
Hong-kong, and Visits to other Islands in the Chinese Seas. By Cap- 
tain ARTHUR CuNYNGHAME, Aide-de-camp to Major-General Lord 
Saltoun, K.C.B., G.C.H., Commanding her Majesty’s and the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Troops in China. 1n two volumes. 

The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. Compiled 
from Official and other authentic Documents, by Colonel Gurwoop, 
C.B., &c. Volume the third—Portugal. 

The Free Lance; a Historical Romance. 
Author of “ ‘Ihe Siege of Florence,” &c. 





By Danret Mac Cartuy, 
In three volumes. 





Pindari Carmina, ad fidem textus BéckurAnr. Pars Prima, conti- 
nens Odas Olympicas: notas quasdam Anglice scriptas adjecit GuLI- 
ELMuS GiFFORD CooKESLEY, M.A., Regi Schole Etonensis e Ma- 
gistris Adjutoribus. Pars Secunda, continens Odas Pythias. 

[In 1842, Mr. Cookeswey published with English notes the Olympian Odes 
of Piyvar: his object was to render that poet more familiar to the student; 
and he intimated that if the work met with approbation, it was his intention 
to publish, in succession, the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian Odes. The 
second volume, containing the Pythian Odes, accompanied in like manner 
with English notes, has just appeared; and from this we infer that Mr. 
Cooxestey's valuable labours have met with the reception they deserved, 
and that we may look forward to the speedy appearance of the third and fourth 
parts of Pinpar’s works. The mere attempt to render Pinpar more accessible to 
the higher classes of schoolboys was in itself meritorious: his Odes are part of the 
history of the development of the Grecian mind—a link not only connecting HE- 


stop and Homer with Ascuytus and Sopnocces, but illustrating the modes 
of thought which prevailed among his contemporary thinkers, “ the seven wise 
men,” whose apophthegmatic dicta and attempts at physical observation were 
the seed which germinated into Grecian science. A pretty familiar acquaint. 
ance with Pinpar is also necessary to illustrate the process by which 
Grecian art took its forms from Grecian mythology. But Mr. Cooxestery 
has done more than make a praiseworthy attempt ; he has made a successful one, 
His English “ arguments” of each ode, his explanations of the difficulties most 
likely to embarrass a student in the condensed and massive phraseology of Pry. 
DAR, and his judicious selections from the most recent and able archeological 
writers, taken together form a text-book which will enable the most common. 
place learners to advance with ease and pleasure under a teacher, and young 
men of fair talent and ambition te push on for themselves. And Mr. Cooxes. 
LEY’s publication has higher merits combined with these: it has a value even 
for the advanced student. It supplies him with an accurate reprint of the ex- 
cellent text of BOcku, whose expensive work is beyond the means of too many 
scholars. And many of the incidental disquisitions—both Mr. CookEstey’s 
own, and those which he has translated from German pbilologists and archzo- 
logists, or which have been contributed by his friends—will be found interesting 
and instructive even by the most advanced students. Among these, the judi- 
cious and satisfactory observations of Mr. ScuONERSTEDT (German teacher at 
Eton College) on Turerscn’s theory respecting the musical construction of 
Piypar’s poetry, is one of the most important. ] 
Lachryma Ecclesia: the Anglican Reformed Church and her Clergy in 
the Days of their Destitution and Suffering during the Great Rebellion 
in the seventeenthcentury. By the Reverend GEorcE Wyatt, LL.B, 
F.S.A., Rector of Burghwallis. 
[A history of the attacks upon the Anglican Church, and of the persecutions 
its ministers endured during the Great Rebellion; or perhaps the Lachryme 
Ecclesie might more truly be called a compilation from WALKER’s Account, 
as Mr. Wyart himself fairly states. The curious period of ecclesiastical 
history in question might be better treated, and without much difficulty. Ina 
literary sense, this compilation is deficient in matter and closeness of style, 
An idea of its spirit may be gained from a couple of extracts. “ Heavy fines, 
long imprisonment, and even bodily tortures, were their lot,” says Mr. Wyart, 
speaking of PryNNeE and some others punished for libel. “ Prynne,” he conti- 
nues, “ was condemned to the pillory and to have his ears cut off; a sentence 
severe enough in itself, but hardly too severe tor the foulness and mischief of his 
offences,”—which were at worst abuse. The book opens with this indication of 
animus—* It was an aphorism at once happy, witty, und true, attributed to Dr, 
Johnson, ‘ that the Devil was the first Dissenter.’” It is probable, however, that 
these are only traits of professional bigotry; for there is something like a 
kindly feeling visible in the book. ] 
Guide to the Geology of Scotland ; containing an account of the character, 
distribution, and more interesting appearances of its rocks and minerals, 
With a Geological Map and Plates. By James Nico, Author of A 
Catechisin of Geology,” &c. 
( The object of this able compilation is to collect into a focus the pith of the 
information on Scottish geology, which is scattered through many volumes ; the 
compiler giving consistency and completeness of view to his work, by having 
mastered his materials and exercised an independent judgment on their character, 
After an introductory sketch of the general formation of the country, comparing 
its features with those of other regions, and pointing out their peculiarities, he 
arranges the whole into subdivisions, and enumerates their leading ‘ rocks ”; 
after which he treats each county in succession. A geological map of Scot- 
land and a variety of illustrative plates are included in this useful book. } 
The Blind Man and his Guide; a Novel. By the Editor of “The 
Grandfather.” In three volumes. 
[ The scene of this novel is laid in Switzerland during its struggle for freedom 
under Tell; and the public characters and incidents of the period form the his- 
torical parts of the piece. ‘The romance is connected with the history by 
making a licentious German nobleman the villain and rival of the story. The 
“ Blind Man ” is the father of the heroic lover, Arnold Von Melchthal; and the 
“ Guide” is Jacqueline, the lady who has quarrelled with Arnold, through the 
arts of the disguised Duke of Swabia; her truth being proved, of course, by the 
services she renders to her betrothed’s parent. ‘Ihe plan of making private 
wrongs coincide with public oppression is further carried out, and is very well 
conceived; but it fails in execution, from a want of true genius for fiction. 
The history is so matter of fact as to be almost prosaic; whilst the romance is 
very melodramatic, and rather bald. ] 
The Poetical Works of the Reverend Charles Lesingham Smith, M.A, 
Rector of Little Canfield, Essex, &c. . 
[ This is a revised edition of Mr. Smrru’s Poems, which we noticed on their 
first appearance.* Some omissions and some additions have been made to the 
volume; and notes have been added to the translation from ‘Tasso, pointing 
out his imitations of the ancients, and MitTon’s imitations from the Jeru- 
salem Delivered. The changes in the Poetical Works are not of a character 
to require further notice. ] 
* Spectator, No 721, page 201. 
SERIALS. 
Kohl’s Travels in Ireland. ‘Translated from the German. With Notes 
by the Translator, in connexion or elucidation of Mr. Kohl’s observa: 
tions. Part I. 
[A translation of the complete work of Kou; which the translator states has 
been “abridged and mutilated” in the Foreign Library edition. It wi 
completed in four parts; and, looking at the low price, it is really well got up.] 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. In three volumes. Volume III. 
[Completes Mr. Moxon’s neatly elegant edition of this valuable collection of 
popular and national literature. | 


FINE ARTS. 
THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 
Puntic attention has been particularly directed to the building of the 
New Palace at Westminster, by Reports of Select Committees of the 
Lords and Commons appointed in the past session to inquire into the 
state and progress of the works. A pamphlet, printed on impo- 
singly-large paper and embellished with engravings, has been pri 
vately circulated by one of the Ex-Commissioners of Selection, known 
to be Lord SupELEY; and has been followed by a series of articles 12 
the Morning Chronicle, (of which five, each of them almost as long 
as this paper, have already appeared, without sign of approaching ter- 
mination,) amplifying the statements of the noble pamphleteer, and 
labouring to excite distrust and apprehensions as to the proceedings of 
the architect. Mr. Barry is charged with having made unwarrantable 
and injurious deviations from the plan sanctioned by Parliament, 
causing delay in the completion of the two Houses, and a great increase 
of expense; while the absence of efficient control over his proceedings 
is alleged against the Government. Regarding the subject as one 0 
interest in connexion with the advancement of the fine arts in this 











country, we have taken some pains to ascertain the facts of the case,— 
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by reading attentively the evidence given before the Parliamentary 
Committees, examining various plans of the building, and going over 
the whole of the works; and we prcceed to lay before our readers 
the result of this investigation, without prejudice or favour. 

The style of architecture is Perpendicular English—the florid Gothic 
of the Tudor period ; which is peculiarly well suited to palatial pur- 

oses, and admits of the utmost display of heraldic and other ornaments, 
The edifice appears to be what it is meant for—a palace for conducting 
the business of the state : the symmetrical regularity of the design is 
in accordance both with the characteristics of the style and the uses of 
the building. 

The structure is far enough advanced to convey some idea of its ex- 
tent and proportions externally. The centre and projecting wings of 
the River front have nearly attained their full height; the roofs are partly 
covered in; and a few of the turrets show their pinnacles. The effect 
of the sky-outline of this facade may therefore be anticipated; and its 

randeur has already silenced many old objections to its flat and un- 
broken line. ‘The majestic proportions of the archways in the Victoria 
Tower are also becoming apparent; and the Clock Tower, abutting on 
Westminster Bridge, is rising into importance. But it is only by tra- 
yersing the interior of the vast pile from end to end—passing across the 
spacious courts, looking down the long corridors, and scanning the pro- 
portions of the principal apartments—that the immense extent of its 
area, the symmetrical arrangement of its various parts, the solidity of 
its construction, and the profusion and finished execution of its superb 
enrichments, can be fully appreciated. 

The edifice is about equally divided between the two legislative 
bodies: the Southern half being apportioned to the Lords and the 
Northern half to the Commons; and there are separate entrances for 
the members of each estate, both from the East and West fronis. The 
East, or River front, 880 feet in length, is appropriated to Libraries and 
Committee-rooms; the Conference Chamber being in the centre, the 
Speaker’s residence in the North, and Black Rod’s in the South wing. 
The two Houses are situated on a line, constituting the longitudinal 
axis of the building, about mid-way between the East and West 
fronts, serarated from them by open courts on each side, and con- 
nected by ample corridors with the public Central Hall: they com- 
municate, the Lords through the Victoria Gallery with the Queen’s 
Robing-room at the South end, and the Commons with the Speaker’s 
Chamber at the North. ‘The public grand entrance is St. Stephen’s 
Porch, to be erected at the South end of Westminster Hall, leading 
through St. Stephen’s Hall (a restoration of the old Chapel) to the 
Central Hall. The Royal grand entrance is under the Victoria Tower 
at the South-west angle; its lower part forming a stately porch, the 
upper part to be a depository for records. 


an addition. 
design previously settled is very great; 
for people’s prepossessions. 

The deviations from the first sketch ia the River front do not mate- 
rially change its outline; yet its imposing appearance is greatly en- 
hanced by the more ornate and palatial air given to it. The substi- 
tuting hexagonal turrets for duttresses, enriching the fagade with 
armorial bearings and stsues, and showing the roof, which should 
always be visible in Gvthic edifices,—these are the principal improve- 
ments. Profuse 2s are the sculptured decorations, the breadth of effect 
and massive elegance that characterized the original design are pre- 
served; aud its regal grandeur is heightened. In making these ex- 
ternal improvements, Mr, Barry has exercised the privilege conceded 
to the artist, of revising and filling up the outline of his original con- 
ception ; and we think he is entitled to great praise for the judgment 
and taste shown in them, But if any justification were needed, it is found 
in the evidence of Lord SupELEy himself; who expressly states, that 
“ it never was the idea, the expectation, or the wish of any of the Com- 
missioners, that Mr. Barry should be confined to the plan that we ap- 
proved of.”...... ‘ We expected great and important alterations 
to be made.” Indeed, it would have been perfectly absurd to bind the 
architect down to a rigid adherence to the details of the most matured 
plan; as many improvements are necessarily suggested to an active and 
fertile mind in the course of its execution. ‘The question is—are the 
alterations, made by the architect on his own suggestion, improve- 
ments? He cannot be fairly held responsible for the effect of such as 
were forced upon him—the Ventilating Tower for instance. Lord 
SUDELEY insinuates that the design now in progress “is not comparable 
either in point of grandeur, taste, or convenience,” with the original, 
The Committee of the House of Commons “ consider the alterations 
conducive to the general effect of the building.” 

The changes in the plan mostly arose from the increased accommo- 
dation required. Besides the arrangements for Dr. Rew’s ventilating 
process, there were residences required for the Librarian and Chief 
Clerk of the House of Commons; accommodation for the Clerk of the 
Crown, for attornies, and for a body of Police: it was requisite for the 
refreshment-rooms to be brought nearer to the Libraries; the Division- 
lobbies of the House of Commons to be enlarged, and better lighted ; 
and the access to the House improved. ‘To accomplish these and other 
minor conveniences, both Houses were approximated nearer to the 
River front; and the effect has been to equalize the width of the open 
courts on each side,—-a very important advantage. 

The most considerable change is that made in the Royal entrance ; 


The difficulty of introdv:ing a third saliew¢ point in a 
1d due allowarce must be made 





The state-coach enters | 


beneath the Western archway; and the Queen, alighting at a lofty | 


portal on the left, ascends a flight of steps leading Exustward to a | 


landing-hall, that forms a vestibule to the Victoria Gallery. 

The Victoria Gallery is a new feature: it will be the most spacious 
and magnificent apartment in the whole edifice, and the place for spec- 
tators to witness the Royal procession to the Throne. Its dimensions 
are 130 feet long by 45 feet wide and 48 feet high. 
by eight large windows on each side, of stained glass; with frescoes 
beneath them, and statues in nicheson the piers between. ‘The Queen, 


in her regal robes and wearing the crown, will enter from the Robing- | 


room adjoining, and pass along this grand hall to the House of Lords. 

The House of Lords—the iron roof of which is visible from Abing- 
don Street—is a double square, 90 feet long by 45 feet wide; lighted 
from each side by six large pointed windows, to be filled with stained 
glass, and having at each end three arched compartments for frescoes. 
The piers of the arches are of elegant design, and have niches for 
statues resting on large corbels formed of winged angels holding scrolls. 
The ceiling is to be of wood, with moulded ribs, enriched with 
pendants, colours and gilding. The arched portal of the principal door is 
superbly ornamented with heraldic devices, exquisitely wrought in 
Caen stone; which has almost the whiteness of Parian marble, and is 
the material used for all the sculptured decorations of the interior. The 
Central Hall, an octagon of 60 feet diameter and corresponding height, 
is elaborately sculptured, and will contain sixty-eight niches for statues, 
The principal lobbies, corridors, and waiting-halls, are also lined with 
stone richly carved. The House of Commons is an oblong square, 62 
feet long by 45 wide; but only its substructions are as yet visible. ‘The 
basement, or ground-floor, appropriated to offices, may be traversed 
like a street, along its whole length, by carriages, entering from Old and 
New Palace Yard. 

The materials employed in the construction of the building are of the 
most durable description. ‘The foundation is a deep bed of concrete ; 
the walls are of brick bonded with iron, and faced externally with 
Bolsover stone—a magnesian limestone that hardens by exposure to the 
atmosphere. The beams and girders are of cast-iron ; and the roof is of 
The whole struc- 
ture is completely fire-proof; no wood being used except for internal 
fittings. Dr. Rerp’s system of ventilating is to be adopted : fresh air 
is to be drawn in from the Victoria and Clock towers, and the foul air 
expelled through a ventilating-shaft, formed by a lofty tower to be 
erected over the Central Hall. The structure will be one vast apparatus 
ited in action for purifying the atmosphere within—a set of stone 

ungs, 

This third tower, thus rendered necessary, has produced a material 
change in the architectural design. The Victoria or Record Tower will 
no longer be the predominant feature: it has two rivals. Its height, 
350 feet, will be equalled by that of the Clock Tower, and surpassed by 
the Central Tower, the altitude of which is to be 365 feet. But the 
three towers are so diversified in character that their different shapes 
will prevent this similarity of height from being very apparent : the 
massive bulk of the Record Tower, 75 feet square, with turrets at the 
angles, will have a castellated appearance ; contrasting with the light 
Conical spire of the Ventilating ‘lower, formed of clustering pinnacles, 
showing the sky between them ; aud with the solid shaft of the Clock 
Tower, 40 feet square, which terminates in a die with four dial-plates 
enriched with fret-work. Skilful as is this combination of varied forms, 
its effect, as shown in the two perspective views of the altered design, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, was not so agreeable as the original 
composition: but it requires a model to demonstrate the result of such 








It is to be lighted | 


which has resulted in the acquisition of the Victoria Gallery—the largest 
and finest hall in the building, and therefore an especial object of attack 
by the party who would fuin have people believe that every alteration has 
been for the worse. Lord SupDELEY, ex cathedra, pronounces it to be “ too 
wide for iis length as a gallery, and too long for its width as a hall”; in 
other words, it is at once too short and too long for him. The distinc- 
tion of names isa mere quibble, since the plan, site, and purpose remain 
the same: but since the question has been raised, it may be as well to 
settle it. The proper appellation would be “ Hall,” according to JoHn- 
son; one of whose definitions of the meaning of this word, given on 


| the authority of SuaKspeng, is, “ The first large room of a house ”’; to 








which the Victoria Hall answers perfectly in reference to the Royal 
entrance. Now, so far from being “too long for its width as a hall,” it 
is of similar proportions to Westminster Hall: the difference is in fa- 
vour of the Victoria Hall, whose length is scarcely thrice its breadth, 
while Westminster Hall is three and a half breadths long. Lord SupE- 
Ley’s other self in the Chronicle predicts that the Victoria Hall “ will be 
a failure”—that its being of equal dimensions in width and height 
with the House of Lords and greater in length “ will be fatal to effect.” 
It is easy to say this; and convenient to overlook the influence of 
different proportions, decorations, and fittings, on two adjoining apart- 
ments, 

It was originally intended that the state-coach should enter the Vic- 
toria Tower beneath the Western archway, turn round a central pillar, 
set down the Queen at the Northern portal, and drive out at the South- 
ern archway: but some doubts arose as to the cumbrous vehicle and its 
eight horses turning conveniently within the space, though it was pos- 
sible according to measurement; the eminently practical and prudent 
architect therefore abandoned the idea. The arrangement now is, that 
the coach, entering as before, and driving straight forward across the 
tower, shall, after setting down the Queen, pass through a covered way 
into the Royal Court; there turn round, and remain till wanted to 
take up the Queen again,—instead of waiting in the street for the crowd 
to gaze at, like a vulgar City show. But Lord SupELey is shocked at 
this arrangement: his echo in the Chronicle calls the carriage-way “a 
murderous hole ”—conjures up horrible visions of railroad-tunnels, Tar- 
tarian darkness, and plunging steeds—apprehends danger to the Queen 
from the fright and the rush of cold air, and a loss of dignity to her state 
because all the eight horses are not within the tower when she alights! 
We were curious to see this “ murderous hole ”; and amused to find it 
a passage about half as long again as the state equipage itself, with 
archways wider by three feet and a half than the empty vehicle. 
Neither is there any fear for the safety of the coachman’s cocked hat or 
the ornament at the top of the carriage,—though, to be sure, there is no 
scope for flourishing the whip: and Jehu’s soul, like King John’s, may 
want elbow-room. ‘The staircase also is objected to, as not affording 
opportunity for making it the scene of a grand exhibition, “ The 
alighting of the Sovereign at the Palace, after a state-procession, is 
the crowning incident of the pageant,” quoth the Chronicle. This is an 
original idea, quite in keeping with the notion that a crowned head 
appears to the greatest advantage climbing or descending a staircase, 
surrounded by a crowd of other heads bobbing up or down as the case 
may be, and all thinking how to avoid stumbling on their own robes 
or treading on each other’s trains. Mr, Barry has done wisely in 
relegating the scene of the state-pageant to the Victoria Gallery ; and, 
for all the purposes of convenient ascent, the present flight of 
steps is sufficiently spacious. Lord SupELEy, both in his evidence 
before the Committee and in his pamphlet, as well as through 
the medium of his newspaper echo, is always harping on this 
string. He is great on the staircase: there his architectural 
genius takes its boldest flights; soaring from “ quarter space ” 
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to “ palier,” Measuring “treads” and counting “risers.” His pamph- 
let has four extempore variations on this fruitful theme. The only 
objection that tears the semblance of validity is to the flight of 
twenty-five steps Without a landing. This is set forth as a most for- 
midable obstacle: the Queen’s dismay at the prospect of such a steep 
ascent, and her fatigue on resching the top—her devious pilgrimage 
from the porch to the throne, with its turns right and left round sharp 
corners—are so movingly described, teat the reader is touched with 
sympathy for the hard fate of the Sovereign, to whom the other burdens 
of royalty appear light compared with this arduvus toil, Yet in spite of 
all, the inexorable architect still refuses his Sovereigy another landing- 
place. Now we have seen and mounted a model of the awful staircase ; 
and cannot well conceive any flight of steps less formidable in aspect or 
more facile of ascent. The Queen has to ascend a certain height to 
reach the House of Lords; and unless her Majesty were hoisted up by 
a “lift,” like the dishes ut the Reform Club, she must needs climb up 
a certain number of stairs—thirty-two in all, it seems. No plan, save 
an inclined plane, could diminish their number, without making the 
rise of each stair greater, and consequently more fatiguing. The in- 
tended steps rise five inches only, and are sixteen inches broad, which 
Mr. Barry has ascertained to be the dimensions most favourable to an 
easy ascent ; and the staircase is about twelve feet wide—spacious enough 
even for Royalty. The bad effect of Lord SuDELEY’s proposed “ palier ” 


breaking the direct line of twenty-five steps, is seen in the model; | 
| ditional accommodations and contingencies, swell the total to upwards 


and the landing- place is not needed as a rest. 





plete ; Milan cathedral twice as long. The most pertinent comparison jg 
St. Paul’s, because it is both nearer to our own day and was the work 
of one architect throughout—as we hope this will be: there was no 
material interruption to its progress, yet it took five-and-thirty years 
to complete (1675-1710); and whereas its cubic contents were eleven 
millions of feet, those of the Palace at Westminster are estimated at 
sixteen millions of cubic feet—half as much again. 

The subject of cost is material, doubtless; but, such is the nationa} 
importance of the building in reference to its uses as the place where 
the business of legislation is carried on, and to the character it has as. 
sumed as exemplifying the present state of the arts of the country, 
that expense is secondary to the proper fulfilment of the objects in view, 
So long as money is not wasted, and a due return in accommodation and 
elegance is procured for the outlay, the amount to be expended ought 
only tobe limited by the requirements of taste and convenience. It jg 


| but justice to Mr. BARRy to observe, however, that the correctness of his 


estimates, formed on the plan approved by Parliament, has been verified, 
so far as the work has gone, by the terms at which the contracts haye 
been taken: as yet they are rather less than more. His estimate, 
amounting to 707,104/., did not include the embankment of the river, 


| the foundations, or the purchase of premises for the extra space of 
| ground ultimately taken in—amounting in round numbers to 180,000/,; 
| which, with the extra cost of using the Bolsover stone, rendering the 


But who is Lord SupELey, it may be asked, that he should make | 


such a pother? 
recently made a Peer, and had before changed his name so often, that 
few persons may be aware that he is the identical Mr. Hanpury 
Tracy—an amateur architect, who acquired a reputation for knowledge 
and taste among his friends by building for himself a great Gothic 
house, according to a plan of hisown. The quoncam Commissioner 
evidently entertains a parental partiality for the child of his adop- 
tion—Mr. Barry's original plan, which won the premium in the pre- 
liminary competition; and though he admits “it was susceptible of 
great improvement,” he is opposed to every alteration—as a doating 
mother allows that her darling has faults, but will agree to no means of 
correcting them. In his pamphlet he makes the plan selected by him 
and his brother Commissioners the standard of comparison, though it 
was not sanctioned by Parliament; one of much greater extent, and 
different in its details, having been adopted. For any deviations 
from this plan the architect is accountable: they have been ac- 
quiesced in by the Commons, and with some trifling exceptions 
by the Peers also. It is now too late to make any further changes as 
regards plan; and the only purpose these attacks can serve is to sooth 
wounded vanity, by annoying the architect, disparaging the structure, 
and having a fling at political opponents. Fair criticism ou any public 
work is to be desired rather than deprecated; but the miserable hole- 
picking by which trivial or questionable defects are magnified, real im- 
provements condemned, and acknowledged excellences passed over, 
ought to be scouted. Few of the readers for whom Lord SuDELEY’s 


echo of interminable reiterations is intended have access to the build- 
ing itself, or the plans, to enable them to test the justness of the 


hostile strictures; and it will be years before the confident predictions 
of failure c:n be falsified. Meanwhile, the skill and judgment of the 
architect are distrusted by those who look no further than these ex parte 
and exaggerated statements ; and the proud and pleasurable expectations 
with which the country looked forward to, the completion of this grand 
undertaking, are, forsooth, on the ipse dixit of an irresponsible carper, 
to be changed to an anticipation of ultimate disappointment ! 
As regards delay in the completion of the House of Lords, this is 
a matter which most concerns the Peers themselves, and they have 
taken steps to redress their grievance by urging despatch. The com- 
plaint is that other parts of the building have been proceeded with to 
the neglect of their House. The impatience is natural; for Peers are 
not exempt from that weakness of human nature which, seeking to 
realize a desired object, deems time wasted that intervenes between 
the wish and its fultilment. Moreover, the Peers are really put to in- 
convenience; and the reflection that they have given up their roomy 
chamber to the Commons does not help to reconcile them to it. ‘The 
Lords Committee assume the possibility of their House and its appur- 
tenances being finished by next spring: but the present state of the 
works does not favour such an expectation. So far as the public are 
concerned in the progress of the building, there is no blame to be at- 
tached to the architect. ‘The plan approved by Parliament was ordered 
to be carried into effect in April 1837: but the embankment of the River 
wall, and the bed of concrete for the foundations, took two years tocom- 
plete ; it was not till June 1839 that the work of building could actually 
be commenced, and such is the extent of the substructures that the first 
stone was not laid till the spring of 1840. ‘This leaves less than five 
years for completing the carcass of the River front and the House of 
Lords, and carrying up the walls of the rest of the building, including 
the towers, to the level of the first floor. Considering the immense 
quantity of stone-carving both within and without, it is surprising that 
so much progress should have been made is a comparatively short time. 
And it should be borne in mind, that the masons’ strike, which stopped 
the stone-work, lasted nearly half a year. Mr. Barry at the outset 
estimated that it would take seven years from the time of the founda- 
tions being laid to complete the two Houses and their offices; which 
would bring it to 1846. But he did not then anticipate the alterations 
and additions that have subsequently taken place, nor perhaps the ex- 
tent of the sculptured enrichments ; or if he did, it was impossible for 
any architect to name with any degree of certainty the time within 
which a structure of such magnitude and of so many parts could be 
completed. The confined space for materials and work-shops for 700 
men, and the difficulties arising out of the occupation of the adjacent 
buildings, are great hindrances. The Peers only think of their own 
wants: they scarcely take into consideration the necessity for carrying 
on other portions of the works simultaneously, and the obstacles that 
their occupation of one part of the new building will create to the 
operations of the workmen in others. ‘The time it will take to com- 
lete even the architectural portion cannot be exactly specified, In 
ooking to the time that the erection of other edifices of extraordinary 
Magnitude and splendour occupied, we find that it was sometimes the 
work of centuries: St. Peter’s at Rome took a century anda half to com- 


Nor is the question needless; for he has been so | 


| outlay; but otherwise he was left to act upon his own judgment. 





building fire-proof, warming and ventilating it on Dr. Rexp’s plan, ad- 


of a million. St. Paul’s cost a million and-a-half, when money was 
of far greater value than it is now. 

One considerable item in the cost is 65,000/. for the Ventilating-appa. 
ratus and Central Tower: a large sum to expend upon an experimental 
scheme—we hope it has been duly tested, and sanctioned by the concur- 
rent authority of the scientific world, as all but certain to be per- 
fectly efficacious in practice. In his evidence given last month before 
the Select Committee of the Lords, which is printed with the Second 
Report, Dr. Rein professes to be able to modify the temperature of any 
portion of either House, and even of a particular part of a bench to 
suit the requirements of individual Members: thus, if a Minister—and 
the Doctor seems to have a reverend care for the health of the Cabinet— 
should feel exhausted by a long and weary debate, a timely supply of 
fresh air under his seat would revive his wasted energies, and give him 
spirit to rise and deliver a slashing reply. Truly, Dr. Rerp delegates a 
formidable power to the officers of the House: a powerful speaker, 
primed for furious attack, might suddenly find himself enervated by a 
rush of heated air; or the whole of the Opposition-bench might be 
simultaneously driven out of the House by a current of coldair. A 
modern Guy Faux would only need to get admission into the ventilating- 
chamber below the House to suffocate all the Members; and it would 
be easy for a factious fellow to lower the spirits of one party and raise 
the courage of its opponents at pleasure. It is scarcely safe to trust 
such a tempting weapon in the hands even of a philosopher! 

Not only in the affair of ventilation, but in other matters involving 
change and cost, the control appears to have been lax and inefficient. 
There was no constituted authority to whom the architect could appeal 
in case of doubt or difficulty : the Commissioners, as Lord SupELEY 
complains, were functi officio from the moment they had selected the 
plan ; and the fresh commission of surveillance recommended by Sir Ro- 
BERT PEEL (in Opposition) was never appointed. The architect has been 
beset with applications for accommodation from officers of Parliament 
and the Royal Household, lawyers and policemen ; pestered with the 
suggestions of an Ex-Commissioner of Taste, and individual Members 
of Parliament; embarrassed by recommendations of Committees ; 
and forced to exercise his own discretion as to the degree of at- 
tention to be paid to these demands. Whenever compliance involved 
increased expense, Mr. Barry sent in his estimates to the office of 
Woods and Forests, and got a Treasury sanction for the eo 

na 
matters of taste and arrangements of detail, it was right to let the re- 
sponsibility rest solely with the architect, whatever Lord SuDELFY may 
think, Where was the individual qualified to decide in what way the 
architect should mature his own conception? ‘To appoint a dictator 
over him, would be virtually deposing him. But Parliament was 
bound to protect their architect from interference, by appointing some 
proper authority to sanction Mr. Barry's proceedings, and weigh his 
recommendations or objections in regard to any material changes or 
additions. As it is, the Woods and Forests are placed in authority 
over the architect; and to them he is to submit all future alterations, 
even of detail, before they are made, as well as to report half-yearly of 
the state and progress of the works. Practically, the arrangement 
may work well in this instance; for the Chief Commissioner, Lord 
LixcoLn, has manifested in his acts and evidence so proper a deference 
to Mr. Barry in all matters of taste, avd has throughout exhibited 
such good sense, proper spirit, and firmness, that there is little doubt of 
a satisfactory result. But, as a general principle, it is unsafe and un- 
wise to place the architect of a great public work under the orders of 


| any official department : for it might happen that the matured and en- 


lightened views of a man of science and genius, devoting himself en- 


| thusiastically to the perfecting of a grand design, could be thwarted 





through the interference of some pragmatical amateur, who sets up for 
an oracle in taste and dabbles in plan-drawing and bricklaying. Sup- 
pose, instead of Lord Lincon, it were Lord SUDELEY who was at the 
head of the Woods and Forests—what would the Palace of the Legis- 
lature be like in such a case ? Officious meddling has marred too many 
fine buildings: the history of architecture is rife with instances of it. 
Bramanre's grand design for St. Peter’s was sacrificed to the freaks of 
Peruzzi and SAN GALLo; and St. Paul’s would have been a still nobler 
monument of the genius of Wren, had not the design that the architect 
himself preferred been set zside. Mr. Barry’s taste and skill may not be 
faultless; but he is enthusiastic in devotion to his art, and is acknowledged 
by his brethren to stand at the head of his profession. His present and 
future reputation are staked on his success: the edifice he is raising 
will be the monument of his fame as an architect, as well as of the 
state of art in England in the nineteenth century. This great work, 
even in embryo, has excited the admiration and astonishment of all 
the illustrious foreigners who have visited it. The Czar, at whose 
imperial bidding palaces rise 
“ As with the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,” 
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struck with amazement at the vastness of the idea, its multitudinous 
details, and the world of heraldic emblems and quaint imagery, ex- 
claimed, “ This is a dream in stone!” Let it not be said that the archi- 
tect’s own countrymen silently suffered a spiteful detractor unjustly to 
decry the merits of the grandest effort of architectural genius that Eng- 
Jand has had to boast of since Wren built St. Paul’s. 





“MILITARY GAZETTE. 


—War-orrick, Sept. 5.—Coldstream Regt. of Foot— Ensign aud Lieut. J. A. V. Kirk- 
Jand to be Lieut, and Capt. by purchase, vice Brand, who retires; Ensign W. G. Daw- 
kins, from the 49th Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Kirklaud. 49th 
Foot — Ensigu J. H. Kiny, from the 86th Foot, to be Ensign, viee Dawkins, appointed 
tothe Coldstream Guards. 86th Foot—W. C. Barclay, Gent. to be Ensigu, by pur- 
clase, vice King, appointed to the 49th Foot. 87th Foot —Licut. C. W. Staveley to be 
Capt. by purehase, vice Lord J. Chichester, who retires ; Second Lieut. H. G. R. Ro- 
binson to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Staveley; T. Lloyd, Geut. to be Secoud 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Robinson, 99th Foot—Lieut. 7. bs Worsley, from half-pay 
45th Foot, to be Lieut vice Webster, promoted; Eusign F. B. Pigott to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Worsley, who retires; W. F. Austen, Gent. to be Eusigu, by purchase, 
vice Pigott. 

“Ceylon Rifle Regt-— Second Lieut. W. II. Kelson to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Layard, whi se promotion has been cancelled. 

Jemorandum.—The Christian names of Cornet Clarke, of the 4th Drag. Guards, are 
Thomas Miller. The Christian names of Ensign Gordon, of the 77th Foot, are George 
Gordon. The uames of the Geut. appointed to an Ensigucy in the 19th Foot, 
20h Aug 1844, are William Heury Lee Warner. 





\ Hy TY 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lewis and Grand, Coleman Street, accountants—Cassara and Rava. Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire. jewellers—Morrison and Evans, Newport, Moumouthshire, coal-mer- 
chants— Bowman and Neston, Northallerton, tailors—Carr and Co. Wakefield, solici- 
tors; as far as regards B. Terry—Pearsou and Jennings, Liverpool, grocers—T. E. and 
E. Cavit, Leighton Buzzard, ironmongers—Hasfield and J. Bewley juvior, Seacombe, 
Cheshire, varnish-mauufacturers—Jones and King, West Street, ithfield, gas meter- 
mavafacturers—Gray and Brendon, Highgate, surgeons—Riddles and Young, Neath, 
fire-brick-manufacturers—Parker and Co. Birmingham, merchants; as far as regards 
R. A. Parker—Salmon and Crockford, Cardigan, miners — Dewhurst and Cv. Clitheroe, 
lime-burners ; as far as regards W. Cockshott, T. Dewhurst, and J. Hartley—Jenkius 
and Co. Christechureh, watch fuzee chain-manufacturers—Jackson and Co. Leeds, 
corn-factors— Walford and Co. Manchester, drysalters—Farnell and Mason. Finsbury 
Pavement. linendrapers—Hall aud Heywood, Leeds, coal proprietors—Kiduer aud 
Stokes, Hammersmith, dyers—Brown and Walker, Commercial Place, City Road, 
British wine merchants—Laybourn and Co, Wigmore Street, silk-merecers ; as far 1s 
regards W. T. Smith—Fisher and Smith, Cambridge, drapers —Waters and Jewsbury, 
Manchester, soda water-manufacturers—Walker and Finuis, Dover, contractors- E, 
and I. Beujamin, High Street, Shadwell, outfitters—Hutcheson aud Stevenson, Glas- 
gew— Cowan and Co, Glasgow, mrrchauts. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Barren, J., Tilehurst, Berkshire, cattle-dealer. 

Knit, J. O., Gloucester, tailor, 


















BANKRUPTS, 
Baxister, Caartrs James, Derby, linendraver, to surrender Sept. 13, 2S: solicitors, 
Mr. Smith. Bedfurd Row ; - Mottram and Giddy, Birmingham ; efticial 
assigu Mr. Green, Aldermanubury 






shipbuilder—Oct. 3, Fozzard, Saddleworth, dyer—O-t. 3, Clark, Liverpool, draper— 
Oct. 2, Meredith, Liverpool, lineudraper — Oct. 2, Buckley and Co. Manchester, 
worsted-manufacturers. CERTIFICATES, 

Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 7 Avery, Mincing Lane, colonial broker—Oct. 1, Young, Aldermanbury, lace- 
man—Oct. |, Lamb, Burton Crescent, builder—Sept. 28. Tucker, Sutton Street, Com- 
mercial Road East, shipowner—Sept. 28, Beavis, Shirley, Hampshire, rea 
28, Dunphy, Burford, Oxfordshire, victualler—Sept. 28, Swaine, Hattield-woodside, 
Hertfordshire, innholder—Sept. 28, Cope, Edgbaston, Warwickshire wine merchant— 
Sept. 28. Jones, Westbromwich, dealer iu iron—Oct.3, Grantham, Mauchester, grocer 
—Sepr. 30, Fozzard, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, dyer. 

Zo be granted, unless cause be shown tothe eontrary, on or before Sept. 27. 

Levet, Soham, Cambridgeshire, carpenter—Procter, Leeds, tanner—Smith, Lei- 
cester, cabinet-maker—Mellis, Newcastle upon-Tyne, merchant—Westmore, West 
Derby, joiner—Bromley, Manchester, hat manufactnrer. 


SCOTCH SE STRATION. 





Srepuenson, Tuomas, Edinburgh, gever zent, Sept. 10, 24. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday Monday |Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. 











| | 

3 per Cent. Consols .....00 934 93} | 99 | 98% | 99% 
Ditto for Account ......see08| 939 933 | 99 | 932 | 998 | 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... 99% 99% 993 | 994 | shut | 
3+ per Ceuts. Reduced......] shut — — vs 
New 3} per Ceuts...e...0+-.] shut — | — | — 

Long Annuities .....-e.0.00. 124 12 + 12¢ | shut | 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. ..... 98 199 | shut | —— | 
Indlia Stock, 10} ...ceee.+e0.| —— ——— | 280 | 200 | Sen | 
Exchequer Bills, ljd.p.diem| 74 pm. = 73 73 75 | 73 | 
[udia Bonds, 3 per cent.....) — — _ | 93 pm.| —— | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 































A'abama (Sterling).....dp. Ct. 804 Mexican ....s0.++-. oD p. Ct. 
ANSIFIAN ..cecccccccceeed — — | Ditto (Deferred). i — 13¢ 
Belgian ....ceseeces 5 — 103} | Michig: . 6 — 
Brazilian. ....ccese 5 — 84 | Mississippi (Sterli 6 — 

Buenos Ayres..e- « 6— — | Neapolitan ........ i 

CORR ccdsceccccetsccces® = — | New York (1838).. 5 — 91g 
COA. Nec noscteccenseO == $O2$ 1! OMMGsc.ccciceveces 6 — 90 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 13: Peunsylva o— 694 
Datiish ..0..ccccccceesed — 89¢ | Peruvian. 6 — 

Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 625 || Portuguese.......60 i 

Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 160} | Ditto (Converted) . Oy 
Freuch.. PO $01. 5% | Russian .....006 5 —- IJtexd 
Ditto.... A Spanish... i 2 
[udiana (Ste 5 THEO . cscs ¢— 33% 
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Illinois... <8 TC )eosco 
Keutucky... 6 — 93 Ditto (Deierred) 
Louisiana (St 5 — VP) Sonth Carolina ...... 
Marylaud (Ster 5 — —— Cuited States Bank .. 

5 — 1035 VitiW. << ccnuceacues 





SUARES., 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 








Browse, Joun, King’s Cross. saddler, Sept. 11, Oct. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Badham 
and Honghtou, Gray’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Croves, Winwam Coprertawaite, Eye, apothecary, Sept. 11, Oct. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Jones and Co. John Street, Bedford Kow; Mr. Archer, Stowmarket ; official 
assignee, Mr. Wtitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Hau., Henry, Grey-teid, Northumberland, eattle-dealer, Sept. 12, Oct. 10: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Carrick and Lee, Brampton; Bates and 
Dees, Neweastie-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastie apon-Tyne. | 

Many, Rosert Kixver, Kingston upou-Hall, wine-merehaut, Sept. 18, Oct 4: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Tilson and Co. Londou ; Messrs. Wells, Hull; Messrs. Horsfati and 
Harrisou, Leeds ; official a-signee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. | 

Weopueap, JoserH and Jouy, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff-manufacture 
Sept. 13, ¢ 11: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Wavi 
Ihalifax ; official ass‘'guee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept.26, Wileman, Earl Shilton, Leicestershire, hosier— Sept. 27, Dowle, Chepstow, 
wine merchant—Sept. 27, Davies, Abercarne, Monmouthshire, grocer—Se pt. 27. Gor- 
don and Co. Manchester, machine-makers—Sept. 25. Dean, Habergham Eaves, Lauca- 
shiie, cottun-spinuer —Sept, £8, Parsonage Birmingham, paper-hanger. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the day uf meeting. 

Sept. 26, Holand, Busted, Sussex. draper—Sept. 26, Saxby, Old Fish Street wiue- 
merchant — Oct. 4. Tolt, Balne Mil, near Wakefield, alkali-moanufacturer—Sept. 
Sheffield, sithe-manufacturer—Sept. 27, Green, Leeds, bookseller—-Sept. 
» Liverpool, glass-merchant—Sept. 25, Wa! Liverpool. ship-broker — 
Sept. Fairfield, Tranmere, corn-merchant—Sept. Bond, Muinchester, brick- 
maker—Sept. 26, Royle, Manchester, corn-dealer—Sept. 27, Welfenden and Prest- 
wich, Oldham, cotton-spiuners—Sept. 27. Carruthers. Blackburn, linendraper. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contriry, on ur bet re Sept. 24. 

Griffiths, Chelford, Cheshire, iunkeeper—Westreu, Brashford, Devonshire, maltster 
—Rogers, Newport, Monmouthshire, draper - Rayner, Sheflield, merchaut—Kears!ey 
and Watt, Runcorn, Cheshire, bone merchants, 
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Friday, Sept. 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

luleston and Joues, Wrexham, mercers—Hall aud Darrant, Dartford, timber-mer- 
chants—Thompson and De Witte, Abeburch Laue, merchants—Pattinson and Co. Cud- 
dington, Cheshire, size flour manufacturers— Mills and Rodway, S:roud. Gloucester- 
shire, linendrapers—Bennett and Lawton, Rochdale, iroufounnders—- Downes and 
Adams, Keate Street, Spitaitields, bedstead makers— Kemsley aud Co. Montevideo, and 
Hodgskip and Co. Liverpool, commission-merehants—Clarke and Holeombe, Farn- 
lam, surgeuns—Surtees and Steel, Neweastle upon Tyne, cont ictors—M°Gregor and 
Gabriel, Lincoln's [un Fields, attornies — Hunter aud Holt, Tottesham Court Road, up- 
holsterers—Secott and Gilbert, Syden*am, surgeous—Wilson and Co. Burnley, Lanca- 
shire, grocers: —~Wa'ker aud Broadbent, Chester, brewers—Cr.ss, and Co. Wharton, 
Cheshire, salt-manufacturers ; as far as regards H. Waterton. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barrey, Tuomas and Joux, King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire, toy-dealers, to sur- 
render Sept. 13, Oct. 18: solicit r, Mr. Goddard, Kivg Street, Cheapside ; ¢flicial as- 
signee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghali Street. | 

Crary, Henry, Sheflield, builder, Sept. 18. Oct. 4 
field; Mr. Blackburn, Leeds ; official assiguee, M arne, Leeds, 

Dockery, Ronert Tuorstoy, Farringdon Market, market-gardener, Sept. 14, Oct. 
18; sohcitur, Mr. Jerwood, Walbrook Buildings ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Bas'ughall Street. 

rT x, Joux, Stockport, corn-dealer, Sept. 18, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Jolinson 
and Co. Temple; Mr. Ferns, Stockport ; official assignee, Mr. Hobsou. M . 

Perrigrew, Ropert junior, Woolwich, tailor, Sept. 12, Oet. 18: solicitors, } rs. 
Hine and Robinson, Charterhouse Square ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghail 
Strect. | 
Qvy, Joy, White Roothing, Essex, cattle dealer, Sept. 12, Oct. 18: solicitor, Mr. | 
Ashley, Shoreditch ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, thin Lane. 
: Rroxavir, Lours Avo.rae, Cheltenham, milliner, Sept. 23, Oct. 21: solicitor, Mr. 
Pike, Old Burlington Street; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristo!. 

‘Ror LINGS, Toomas, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant, Sept. 12, Oct. 
18; solicitor, Mr, Goddard, King Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchiu Lane. 

SorHens, Lawrence, avd Perrtrr Winttam, Gravesend, grocers, Sept. 13, Oct. 18; 
Soicitors, Messrs. Thompson aud Co, Salter's Hall; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

_Ternitt, CHartes Ross, Carey Street, victualler, Sept. 14, Oct. 22: solicitor, Mr. 

Robiuson, Ironumonger Lane; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birehin Lane. 
DIVIDEN! 8. 

, ret. ‘, Pratt, Berners Street, plumber—Sept. 28, Timmis, Longton, Staffordshire, 

Craper~Sept. 27, Higginson, Liverpool, pawnbroker—Oct. 9, Speakman, Prestou, 

















: solicitors, Mr. Ryalls, Shef 
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Seconds, 7 — 42 15 t 19 wt 
— 37 ‘ Os. 
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OWAY INDIANS.—VAUXHALL 
GARDENS! — EQUESTRIAN, — ARCHERY, — 
BALL PLAY, and other Fétes, for One Werx, com- 
mencing on Monday, the 9th instant, and repeated on 
each day of the week. Mr. Cariin having made arrange- 
ments for these famous and spacious grounds, will tarn 
the FOURTEEN IOWAY INDIANS loose for a few 
days, where they can be seen to greatadyantage, in all the 
freedom of forest life. Their teuts pitched, forming a 
picturesque ENCAMPMENT, in front of which they 
will give the War and other Dauces,—the Ball Play,— 
Target Shootiug,—and Riding,—the whole party of men 
on Horseback on their own saddles, of splendid construe- 
tion,—in a spacious ground, and fully equipped for the 
Chase or War, with Shieldand Quiver, Bow and Lance, 
as seen iv the native Wilds aud Prairies of America. The 
Exhibition will continue from Three o'clock to Six. Doors 
open at Half-past Two. Admittance 1s. Schools half-price. 
ROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET.—By special desire, and under the im- 
mediate patronage of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Sophia, her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Gloucester, 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, 
and the Sheriffs of London. First and ouly time this 
Season. On Turspay Evenine, Sepremper 10th, Miss 
CLARA SEYTON will deliver a LECTURE on ENG- 





LISH COMIC OPERA, interspersed with a variety of 


favourite Songs, Readings, and Anecdotes. An Account 
will also be given of the Ancient Miustrels 
be iutroduced a Minstrel Song, (accompanied by Miss 
Clara Seyton on the Harp,) the Music composed for this 
occasion by Mr. T.Cooke. Pianoforte, Mr. W. MAsrers. 
Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; to be had of the 
principal Musicsellers, and at the Hall. To commence 
at Eight precisely. Doors Open at Half-past Seven. 


QTEAM TO DUNDEE.—The LON- 


DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to 
Sail from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No. 2, Wapping, as 





under—THE DUNDEE, Capt. Krop, Wednesday, Sept. | 


1l, at 11 Forenoon. THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, 
We Inesday, Sept. 18, at 1 Afternoon. 
FARES, with Provisions: Main 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d.—Fore Cabin, 2 .3 Steward’'s 
Fee, ls. 6¢d.—Childreu under 13 years of age, half fare. 
Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience 
of Boats. Goods received, Berths secured, and In- 
formation obtained at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 


Yabin, 37. 10s. ; 


Steam What f, No. 272, Wapping. 
—_— IA LIFE ASSURANCE 
A COMPANY. 


, Princes Street, Bank, London 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 





Persous assured according to these rates are allowed 
credit (without securitv) for half the amount of the first 
seven Annual Premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
rate of 5 per ceut per annum, with the option of paying 
off the principal at any time, or having the amount de- 
ducted from the sum assured when the Policy becomes a 
claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are 
generally required for the term of seven years only; 
whilst the holders have the same security for the payment 
of their claims, whenever death may happen, as if they 
paid double the amount of premium, which would be 
charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 

EXTRACT FROM THE HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001, for 
the Whole Term of Life. 
Half Premium for | Whole Premium 
Aze. seveu years. | alter seven years. 
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Peter Morerson, Resident Director. 
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TNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Piace, Pall Mali, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl of Errol, Earl Somers, 
Earl of Courtown, Lord Viscount Falkland, 
Earl Leveu and Melville, | Lord Elphinstone, 
Earl of Norbury, | Lord Belhaven and 
Earl of Stair, | Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samue’ Anderson, Esq. Charles Downes, Esq. 
Hamilion Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 

Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Ed. Poyd, Esq. Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
E, Lennox Boyd, Esq. As- | Jolin Ritchie, Esq. 
sistant Resident, F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Suacron—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners Street. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in a large paid-up Capi- 
tal, and in the great success which ultended it since 
its commencement in 1834 
BEING UPWARDS OF 72,0002. 
In 1841, the Company declare: 
Shareholders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 
a Bonus of 2/. per cent per Anuum on the Sum Insured 
to all Policies of the Participating Class from the time 
they were effected. The Bonus added to Policies from 
March 18.4, to the 3lst December 1840, is as follows: 
Sum Time Sum added 
Assured, Assured. to Policy. 
.+ 6 Years 10 Months... £683 6 8 
600 0 0 
eens eee 400 0 0 
ove B CORB i608 200 0 0 
The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate 
scale, and only Ong Hate neep be Pap For THE Finst 
Five Years, where the Ineurance is for Life. 
Every information will be afforded on app'ication to the 
Resident Directors, Eowarp Boyp, Esq. and E. Lennox 
Born, Esq. of No, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 





in which will | 





Offices, No. 18, Strand; No. 14, Bucklersbury; or atthe | Viscount Morpeth 
> 





! 
ITS ANNUAL INCOME | 


l an addition to the | 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the DE- 

GREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS, is appointed to 
commeuce on MONDAY the 7th of October, 

Certificates must be sent tothe Registrar fourteen days 
previously. By order of the Seuate, 

R. W. Roruman, Registrar. 

Somerset House, August 3lst, 1844. 

( ‘email BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 

William Morley, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
PECULIAR ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS IN THIS INSTITUTION. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participa- 
tion in the Profits, but with the option, at any time with 
in five years, of paying up the difference between the 
Reduced Rates and the Mutual Assurance Rates ; and 
thus becoming Members of the Society, and entitled toa 
fall participation in the Profits. 

Extract from the Reduced Scale of Rates, for an Assu- 
rauce of 100/. for Oue Year, Seven Years, and the whole 
Term of Life. 





Role Annual Premium. 
Age. | 


Whole Life. 


One Year. | Seven Years. 





ze s A G8: a, 
1 13 11 
33 | 2 1 

16 4 

11 

17 5 8 3 


30 
40 
50 
60 | 
Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
A. R. Irvine, Managing Director. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 5000001. Patrons. 
Archbishop of York | Lord Howden, K.C.S. \Sir S. Crompton, 
Marquis of London- K.L.U 5 Bart.M P. 


_ 
CSuano? 


x) 
Ss 
wistccsisiae 





| . &e. 
derry | Lord Worsley, M.?. | Archdeacon of York. 
Ear! Fitzwilliam | t E. R. Petre Archdeacon of the 
lof Tyreonnel {5S + Strickle East Riding 
Earl of Zetland | MP Archdeacon of Cleves 
Earl of Yarborough | ] 
Bishop of Ripon | 


| Sir F. Lawley, Bart. land 
sir W. B.Cooke, Bart G. F. Barlow, Esq. 
Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bt Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Lord Wharncliffe Sir Tatton Sykes, Bt. Robt. Denison, . 
Lord Feversham | SirE. M.Vavasour, Bt Henry Preston, Fsq 
Lord Hotham, M.P. | Sir John Henry Low- P. Saltmarshe, Es 
Lord Wenlock | ther, Bart. M.P. © M. Wyvill, Esq. 
Actuaryand Secretary—Mr. W.L. Newman, York, London Agent 
« forthe Life Department—Mr. Henwoon, 46, Watling Street. 
Theattention of the Publicis requested to the terms ot this Com. 
pany for LIFEINSURAN S, & especiaily for FEMALE LIVES, 
Exrract from the Tasie of Premiums for Insuring 1001, 
Age next birthday 10 Male 6 Female 1 
” 30 ” 1 
50 9 318 
70 ” 97 6 
a 80 ye gees 3) «15 12 10 
FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company, on the 
2 terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
average Clause. Prospectuses with the rates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
the Country Agents. Agents are wanted in those Towns where no 
appointments have been made. 


S COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter ; Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew’s 
Square, Ediuburgh; Londop Office, 61 A, Moorgate 
Street. PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccieucd and QuEENSBERRY. 
VICE-PRE-IDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of Esq.; of Rankeilour. 
Meuzies. 





Rosert Curisti£E, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society 
is, that the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. Iu illustration of the eminent 
success which has attended the Society, it may be stated 
that the additious made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per aunum on the sum assured and on the 
vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
Ist of March 1832, will, if it become a cliim during the 
present year, be entitled to 1,297/.; or if effected on or 
before the Ist March 1833, to 1,275/.; and so on as re- 
gards other Policies. 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the 
annual revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being ina 
course of steady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance iustitution whatever can war- 
rantably hold out greater advantages to parties Assuring 
than this Suciety does. 

WitutaM Coox, Agent for London, 

61 A, Moorgate Street. 


A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
39, Throgmorton Strect, Bavk. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5th and 
6th Wiiliam IV. c. 76. 

Tuomas Farncome, Esq. Aldermau, Chairman, 
WiniiaM Lear, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Consulting Actuary—Prof. Hatt, M.A. King’s College. 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 400,000/. the 
assured have the security of the Company’s income of 
nearly 60,000/. per anuum, yearly increasing, aud an ac- 
cumulating Assurance Fund, invested in Government aud 
other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

Aunual Premium to Assure 1002, 





| For 1 Year, | For 7 Years i hole Term. | 
| 
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One-third of the ‘‘ whole term’’ premium may remain 
unpaid at 5 per cent. compound interest as a debt upon 
the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time without 
notice, 

The Medical Officers atteud daily at a quarter before 
Two o’Clock. 
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E. Bares, Resideut Director. 
A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 








ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 
ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 

been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen. 
tury, and is so strongly recommended by the Faculty iu this 
Couutry to Invalids and others for its touical properties 
can be procured only by orders addressed to E. BBOTT, 
sow Brewery ; his City Office, 93, Gracechurch Street 
or from D. Lippte, 67, Priuces Street, Leicester Square. 


O EMIGRANTS. — AGRICULTU- 

RAL IMPLEMENTS. Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, 
widow of the late Toomas Wepnake, at 118, Fenchureh 
Street, City, informs Emigrants and others that she con. 
tinues to manufacture those Agricultural Implements foy 
which her late husband was so extensively patronized by 
the Seitl*rs of South Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Colonies, 
May be inspected daily as above, 


7 SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, &c.— 

BERDOE’S SUPERIOR WATERPROOF 
FROCKS, SHOOTING-JACKETS, GARMENTS for 
the SEA SIDE, &c. An extensive variety of the above 
in New and greatly Improved Materials always ready, 
guaranteed to exclude any rain whatever, and confidently 
recommended to those who regard a respectable appear- 
ance, or wish to avoid the disappointmeut and vexation 
consequent upou purchasing articles made by slopsellers, 
and sold by parties not tailors. First-rate Clothing of 
every description upon the lowest terms possible cou- 
sistent with true economy and ultimate satisfaction. 
W. BERDOE, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c., 69, Cornhill, 
(North side.) 


B ETTS’S PATENT CAPSULED 

BRANDY. CONSUMERS OF BRANDY are 
respectfuily informed, that J. T. Berrs jun. aud Co, 
will not be respousible for any BOTTLED BRANDY 
that is not protected against fraudulent substitution, by 
the PATENT METALLIC CAPSULES, embossed with 
the words ‘“* BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 7, Smith- 
field Bars.’ Sold by the most respectable Wine aud 
Spirit Merchauts, in Town aud Country, at 3s. 6d, per 
bottle, the bottle included. ‘* Betts’s Patent Brandy” 
is used, iv prefereuce to Foreign, at Guy’s, St. George's, 
and other principal Hospita's, &c. throughout the Kiug- 
dom. Attention is especially requested to the security 
afforded by the Patent Metallic Capsules. 











ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of ‘* Winitam Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so 
many years. and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH LAZENBY.” 
E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
S ILVER TEA-SERVICES.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, 
submit the prices of the following SILVER TEA and 
COFFEE SERVICES. The Cottage Pattern is plain, 
standing on shell feet, the Tea and Coffee-pot with a 
flower ornament on the lids. The King’s Pattern is 
richly embossed with flowers and scrolls. The shape of 
either is new and elegant. 
COTTAGE PATTERN. 
Strong Silver Ti soockan ® 
Ditto, Sug s 6 16 
Ditto, Milk-Ewer. 410 
Ditto, Coffeepot. ....... 15 0 





KING’S PATTERN 
Strong Silver Teapot, ...L 
Ditto, Sugar-Basin. i 
Ditto, Cream-Ewer ..... 
Ditto, Coffeepot 


Complete 38 6 Complete 

A variety of upwards of 50 Tea and Coffee Services 
may be seen iu the show-rooms, where may be selected 
every article of silver requisite for the sideboard or plate- 
chest. Pamphlets of prices, illustrated with sketches of 
the various articles, Gratis, and forwarded, postage free, 
to any part of the Kingdom. A. B. Savory aud Soys, 
14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY FOR THE 
NERVES, by DR. GRANDISON.—Patronized 
by above Oue Hundred of the Nobility. —This invaluable 
medicine has effected the most wonderful Cures, and be- 
stowed the boon of Nervous Vigour upon Thousands, 
Many who have proved it will testify, that, by perse- 
verance, the trembling hand may become steady, the 
weak heart stroug, and nervous irritability (so often the 
precursor of insanity) may be arrested. It has secured 
refreshing sleep (without containing one particle of any 
-piate) to those who have not enjoyed that blessing for 
years, and conquered the most obstinate indigestion. It 
strengtheus the stomach, purifies the blood, aud restores 
the spirits, ensuring vigour both of body and mind, Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes, at ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. each, containing advice to the Patient, with 
Testimonials attached. Ask for DR. GRANDISON’S 
CHARITY PILLS. “ A wonderful yet safe medicine.” 
— Professor MoLLen. 
if OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
The singular virtues of this successful invention 
for restoring, preserving, and beautifying the Human 
Hair, are too well kuown and appreciated to need com- 
ment. The very facts of the high and distinguished patron- 
age it enjoys, its general use in all countries, together 
with numerous testimonials constaatly received inits fa- 
vour, are authorities which stamp its superior excel- 
lence and title over all attempts of a similar nature. 
Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand 
excites the cupidity of unprincipled Shopkeepers, who 
vend the most spurious trash as the ‘ Genuine’ Macassat 
Oil; whereas the genuine article is wholly the inveution 
aud property of A. Row.anp and Son, and the amalga- 
mation ot its costly exotic materials renders abortive avy 
attempt to discover its component parts —thus proving the 
imposition of all other articles bearing the title of “* Ma- 
cassar Oil.’’ The genuine article has the Words ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OlLengraved in two lines ou the 
wrapper; and ou the back of the wrapper nearly 1,500 
times, containing 29,023 letters. Price 3s. 6d.; 75-5 
Family Bottles, (equal to 4 small,) 10s. 6d.; aud double 
that size, 21s. per Bottle. Sold by A. RowLanp and Soy, 
20, Hatton Garden, and by respectable Chemists and 
Perfumers, 
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HE HONORARY COMMITTEE 
7 of the HEPTAPREMION PRIZE DISTRIBU- 
TION, taking into consideration Mrs. ParKes’s peculiar 
case, aud the SHORT TIME allowed her by Par iament for 
the disposal of her large Collection of W orks of Art, are 
most auxious to obtain for her all the codperation and 
support in their power; and with that view, earnestly 
solicit the countenance and aid of every friend to the 
Arts, to join them without delay in the furtherance and 
accomplishment of an object so desirable and in every 
way so interesting. Any gentieman who may wish to re- 
ceive Tickets for disposal will have the kindness to com- 
municate the same to Epwarp Page, Esq., Secretary to 
the Honorary Committee, 22, Golden Square, 

93d August 1844. 


yY AUTHORITY of PARLIAMENT. 
Mrs. PARKES’S GREAT DRAWING for the 
BOWYER COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, Engrav- 
ings, and Illustrated Works, value 42,000 Guineas, di- 
vided into 2,100 Parts, for 14,000 Subscribers. Every 
Seventh seeming a Prize. Price of each Ticket, One 
Guinea; the Sabscriber receiving a Priat of the value of 
his subscriptin iv addition to his chance for the Prizes, 
which will positively be drawn for on the 36th Seprem- 
per 1844. 
201 of 100 Guineas ... Making 20,100 Guineas. 
G00 P 





rw) ” +. ditto 500 a 
100) as “sce, Ghee | SSO :, 
2,, 150 PP eee ditto 300 os 
wee = 6S Chee (CS 
1 ,, 350 i vee Gane 350 es 
2. 20 a see ditto 210 as 
cae sy, cn iit | SIO ~ ab 
V5, 1608 45) See) dito 60 |. 
1,, 350 .-. ditto 3504 ,, 
14, 30 » e« Gitte F200 ,, 
8, a -.. ditto 224 me 
‘, 2 ue «oe Gilt 150 - 
3,, 2 - see ditto 42 fe 
107 ,, 20 2 ee. ditto 2,140 a 
116 ,, 15 sa «.- ditto 1,740 ne 
1,535 ,, various sums 9,4194 


Jt oss 
Gross amount of Prizes.......+.. £42,000 
Tickets, with Engraviugs, may be had of Mrs. Parkes, 
at the Bowyer Gallery, 22, Golden Square, where the 
Prizes are exhibited Gratis. 


7 aaa. ATADIDT 
MPORTANT to the FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. By far the most iuflueutial of all the 
graces that contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. 
Its recovery, preservation, and improvement, propor- 
tionably concern the elegantes of our fashionable circles, 
and any information which will insure these desirable 
results will be hailed as an inestimable boon. The 
following extract from the letter of a respectable chemist 
in Bridlington will be read with the highest interest— 

“A lady, a customer of mine, has found great benefit from the 
use of your Balm. About six months ago her hair nearly all fell 
off. I recommended her to try your Balm of Columbia, which she 
did. In the course of a few applications, the hair ceased to fall off. 
Before she had used one 3s. td. bottle it began to grow very pro- 
fusely, and she has now a beautiful head of Hair. 

“Tam, gentlemen, yours respectfull Wan. Smitn, 

Chemist and Druggist, Market Place, Bridlington, 

“To Messrs. C. and A. Oldrid 13th March 1844.” 

©. and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
causes the Hair to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, 
and stops it from falling eff, aud a few bottles geverally 
restore it again; it also prevents greyness. 3s. 6d., 6s., 

and lls. ner bottle. No other prices are genuine. 
for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 1, Wellington Street, Strand. 


YOD-LIVER OIL.—A Natural 
Remedy and CERTAIN CUR® FOR GOUT, 
Rheumatism, Scrofula, Diseased Joints, Spinal and Glan- 
dular Affections, Lumbago, Scrofulous Ulcers, and all 
External Complaints, arising from an impure state of 
the blood, &ec. COD-LIVER OIL is prepared on the 
Contivent from the Liver of the Cod fish, and is without 
exception the most marvellous remedy for the above com- 
plaints yet discovered, Prospectuses, containing cases 
of extraordinary Cure, with testimony from the most res- 
pectable authorities and a full account of this remedy, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of two postage 
stamps, To protect purchasers against fraudulent and 
spurious imitatious, the following importaut Caution 
must be strictly attended to: —Messrs. Jones and Co. 
having beev appointed as the Sole Mercantile Agents 
for this remedy, by the only manufacturer, an eminent 
Chemist and Practitioner residing on the Continent, 
they beg to state that every bottle sent from their esta- 
blishment will be coutained in a wrapper, bearing a fac- 
simile of their Signature, and that the outside Wrapper 
will be further protected by the Stamp and Address, 
“Jones and Co, 201, Strand, London.’? Wholesale 
Agents; Barctay aud Sons, Farringdon Street; E, Ep- 
warns, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Surron and Cu. Bow 
Churchyard. Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ls. 























Just Published, elegant Pocket Editiou. Price 1s. 
by Post, ls. 6d. 


. TD ’ 7 . 
R. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
‘* Of aches and pains, both body and of mind, 
From appetites and passions overwrought, 
And otter suffrings which the nervous feel, 
A plain intelligible view is giv’n. 
Howwe should live, whateat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full three score years and ten.” 
SsErwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvauo, 147, Fleet 
Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 59, Cornhill; 
and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 











Removed from Brruinaquam to 19, BeRNERS STREET, 
Oxf rd Street, Loudon. Just Published, the Thirteenth 
Edition Price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d. 

rPHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 

Debility, &e. By R. aud L. Perry and Co. Sur 
geous, London, Published by the Authors, and Sold at 
their Residence ; also by Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, 

Loudon. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 

aud renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous 

Debility, Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are 

gradually aud imperceptibly removed by its use, anid the 

Whole sy stem restored to a healthy state of organization, 

Sold in bottles, Price Lls.and 33s. Perry’s Purifying 

Specific Pills have long been used as the most certain 

Temedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, 

Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other 

disagreeable affections, the result of an impure state of the 
Hood. These Pills are perfectly free from mercury and 

other deleterious drugs, and may be takeu with safety 

Without interference with or loss of time from busiuess, 

aud can be relied upou in everyinstance. Sold in boxes, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATIN POETS, 
In 12mo. Price 5s. handsomely bound, 


S ELECTA E POETIS LATINIS 
Ordine Temporum disposita. 

Being Selections from Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Persius, Lucan, Martial, Juveual, &c. For the 
Use of the Edinburgh Academy. 

3y Georce Feneuson, A.M. 
Author of the ‘* Edinburgh Academy Latin Radimeuts,’ 
** Edinburgh Academy Latin Delectus,’’ &c. 

** Au extensive, well chosen, and well printed selec- 
tion.’’—Atheneum. 

Outver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; Surry, MarsHA.t, 

and Co. London. 








NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
WORKS.—Just Published, Price 1s. 4d. 
HE BROTHERS; or, the Double 
Duel. By Turopoxe S. Fay, author of “ Norman 
Leslie,’’ &c. Jeing Part 73 of ‘* The Novel News- 
paper.” Parts 1 to 68, in 15 vols. cloth, 5s. per vol. 
Each Part coutains one or more complete Works, and 
any Part may be had separately. Catalogues Gratis. 
Also, Just Published, KOHL’S IRELAND, complete, 
eloth boards, 4s.; or in 7 Parts, at 6d. each. Gil Blas, 
complete, ls. 8d. Robinson Crusoe, complete, 1s. 4d. 
Dana's 
land’s Voyages, complete, ls. Morris’s Travels through 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt, & 
An extensive Collection of Standard Works, by popular 
Authors, equally cheap. 
Bruce and Wy op, 84, Farringdon Street, and all 
Booksellers. 








Patronized by the Nobility, Gentry, and principal Lanies 
Seminaries. 
Dedicated to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


ITCHELL’S ILLUSTRATED, 
M 


GUIDES. One Shilliug each. 

Containing clear and ample Directions for all kinds 
of Work, in Fashionable and Domestic Use, and Ex- 
amples of different Styles. 


I 
GUIDE TO FANCY NEEDLEWORK AND 
EMBROIDERY. 


GUIDE TO KNITTING, NETTING, AND 
CROCHET. 


Ill. 
GUIDE TO DOMESTIC NEEDLEWORK AND 
BABY’S WARDROBE, 

Here the most adroit as well as the novice may fiud 
instruction, and the illustrations become silent but clever 
teachers of each pattern and design, either useful or orna- 
mental. Every lady in the three kingdoms shvuld pus 
sess herself of these admirable little Works, Certainly 
no school should be without them; and as a present toa 
daughter, sister, or fiancee, what can be more welcome or 
more desirable ? 











Also, by the Authoress of the above, elegantly bound 
Edition, Price 1s. 6d. 

WOMAN; AS MAIDEN, WIFE, AND MOTHER. 

The Editor of the Times declares this excellent book 

should be fcund in the hands of every Female between 

the ages of seveuteeu and sey enty. 





Now Ready, a New and elegantly bound Edition, gilt 
edges, Price ls. 6d. 
THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH; OR HOW TO 
ATTAIN OLD AGE. 
“ This is an excellent be Every page ought to be engraven on 
the memory of every indivi who hes to live in the true en- 
joyment of life, and that for a lengthened period.”’—Times, 








Just Published, Price ls. 
GUIDE TO FEMALE HAPPINESS THROUGH 
THE PATHS OF VIRTUE. 
By Evizapeta JANE CastELi, 
“A work of higher interest to the fair sex than this cannot be 
imagined. It isa guide to the entire routive of female duties, and 
the happiness contingent to their performance. On marriage, the 
management of a family and servants, mental and phys 





authoress enlarges with much earnestness ard originality, and in a 
style always attractive.’”—HeEratp. 





the most useful Volume ever published at so low a price, 
THE WORK-TABLE AND EMBROIDERY 
FRAME COMPANION, 


Fancy Work to the simple but necessary article for Do- 
mestic use or Wardrobe. With nearly 100 Engravings of 
Patterns aud Designs. Price 3s. richly bound. 


Now Ready, Price ls. 
A GUIDE TO THE BALL ROOM. 

Being a Comple'e Compeudium of the Etiquette of 
Dancing, with the Figures of all the Quadrilles, Galop- 
ades, Mazurkas, Polonaises, &c. An entirely New 
Edition, for the seasou, in which all those variations in 
the World of Fashion relating to Dancing have beeu 
noted down, (gathered from the archives of the Palace | 
itself,) and which render this work a Text-Book for the 
entire circle of Polished Society. 


eee | 

Now Ready, Price ls. Twentieth Edition, with Additions 
by the Author. ‘* Dedicated to all respectable Persons 
who keep Houses throughout the Kingdom.”’ | 

HOW TO KEEP HOUSE; | 
Or Comfort and Elegance on 150/. to 2001. a year. 
“Economy in a wile is the most certain chance to 
secure the affectious and industry of a husband.” 








Important Caution .— The vilest piracies of the above 
successful and popular works having been foisted upon 
Purchasers, it has become quite necessary iu giving orders 
positively to state ‘ Mitchell's Edition,’’ and take no 
other. Should any difficulty arise, the Publisher will 
willingly send one or all per Post, Free, upon his receiving 
a pre-paid letter, enclosivg the Published Price or Post- 
age Stamps of equal value. 

All these Works are spoken of in the very highest 
terms by the most eminent Reviewers, and many of their 
criticisms are ouly omitted in cousequence of the space 
which would be required for them. 

Published by C, Mrrcuetr, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street, London ; and by order of any Bookseller. 








at 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, by all Medicine Vendors, 


(OBSERVE MITCHELL'S EDITIONS,) 


Two Years Before the Mast, complete, 1s. Cleve- | 


to the Holy Land, ls. 6d. | 


AUTHENTIC, POPULAR, AND VALUABLE | 


r ysical educa- | 
tion, accompli-hment, amusements, &c. and finally on religion, the | 


Now Ready, forming the most elegant Present as well ag | 


Containing every thing to which the Needle and its | 
accessories may be applied, from the most elegant of | 


EW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


On SerremBer 2d will be Published, 


1. 
PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY, Part VIII, 
Price 5s. completing the work in 2 vols. 8vo, Price 24. 2s. 
9 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF BAPTISMAL FONTS, Par 
VIII. Price 2s. 6d. completing the work in | vol. 8vo, 
Price 11. 1s. 3 

PROFESSOR OWEN’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FOSSIL MAMMALIA, Part V. Price 2s. 6d. 8vo. or 
5s. royal 8vo, 4. 

INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA. Edited by 
the Camaaipce CamMpeEN Svuctety. Part IIL. Price 2s. 64. 





5. 
MR. HEWITSON’s COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
F THE E OF BRITISH BIRDS, with Descrip- 


oO ‘ 
vgs and Nests. Part XV. Price 2s. 6d. 


tions of the 





“A> 


Shortly, 
THE CHURCH RESTORERS. A Tale. By F. A. 
Parry, M.A. Hon, Sec. Cambridge Camden Society. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Kow. 
BOOK-KEEPING., 
New Edition, Price ls. 6d. 
rNHE POCKET GUIDE TO COM- 
MERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING; a Practical Trea- 
| tise on Merchant's Accounts, by Single aud Double En- 











| try, according to the latest and most approved systems, 
| By Professor WatLacs. 

| Of all the expositions of the principles and practices 
} of Commercial Book-keepiug, ‘ The Pocket Guide’ is the 
| cheapest, the simplest, the clearest. Nothing is putdown 
} but what is absolutely needed; yet it embraces every- 
| thing useful in the science. The definitions are clear aud 
comprehensive, the expositions succinct and perspicaous, 
and the plan quite unique.’’—Berwick Warder. 

*,* The attention of Teachers is specially requested to 
this admirable little treatise: at one-fourth of the price 
| of any other book on the subject, it gives all that is neces- 

sary to iuitiate the student into a thorough knowledge of 
the scieuce. At the suggestion of several teachers who 
have adopted it as their class-book, it is now strongly 
bound in leather. 

THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER’S POCKET 
GUIDE. By Professor Watiace. 1s. 64. 

THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S POCKET 
GUIDE. By Professor Wattace. Is, 6d. 

Containing Rules and Tables for Calculating the 
Working Effects of Prime Movers of Machinery ; of the 
Strength, Resistauce, and Pressure of Materials, with 
Tables of the Weight and Cohesive strength of Iron and 
other Metals; and the Elements of Machiuery, including 
the Mechanical Powers, with Practical Examples and 
Illustrations. 

‘*In uo department of science or literature, have we 
met a more truly usefal manual than this tiny volume.” 
— Atheneum. 

THE PRACTICAL MATHEMATICIAN’S POCKET 
GUIDE; a Set of Logarithm Tables. By Professor 
Wanrace, A.M. Price ls. 6d, 

THE UNIVERSAL CALCULATOR'S POCKET 
GUIDE. By Professor Wattace. Price 1s. 6d. 

THE MERCHANT'S AND BANKER’S COM- 
MERCIAL POCKET GUIDE ; A Mauual of the 
Priuciples of Banking, Broking, Fairs, Foreign Coins, 
Foreign Exchange, Insurance, Market Prices, Public 
Funds, and Commertial Transactions iv general. 1s. 6d. 

Glasgow : Published by W. R. M’Psun; N. H. 
Corrs, Cheapside, Louden ; aud may be had by order 
of all Booksellers. 


| pairs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


for SepremBer, Price ONE SxILurna. 























| 
Contatns: The Barus Festival—Our Hearth and 

| Homestead ; by John Mills, Author of ‘* The Old Eug- 
| lish Gentleman’? — Jost Ammann’s Story — Parochial 

Schools of Scotland—Life of Lord Eldon—Feast of the 

Poets for September 1844.—Literary Register : The Mys- 

terious Mau; Self Sacritice; Dohimanu’s History of the 
| Revolution; Dun’s Oregon Territory; &c. &c. Retro- 
spect of the Parliameutary Session. 

W. Tart, Edinburgh; Stmpxin, MarsHatt, and Co. 

London. 

| Of whom also may be had, 

In 9 vols, post 8vo. Price 6s. per Volume, 
ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By 
| Patrick Fraser TytTver, Esq. 
| Also, Vols. VI. toIX. of the First Edition, to complete 
| Sets, Price 12s. each. 





In crown 8vo. with New Plates, Price 10s. 6d. 
ONTEMPLATIONS on the SOLAR 
SYSTEM. By J. P. Nicnot, LL.D. Professor of 


Second Edition, greatly improved, 
JIEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS. By Professor Nicon. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, with Twenty-oue Plates, and 
many Cuts, Price 10s. 6d. 


In twenty-two Parts, large 8vo. Price 9s. each 


H 
| 

| 

| e P , . . 

| Practical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 
| 





| J PREMY BENTHAM'S WORKS; 


with MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE. 
By Joun Bowrtne; Xc. Also, 
ENTHAMIANA; or, Select Extracts 
from BENTHAM’S WORKS. 
Edited by Jon Hitt Burton, one of the Editors. 


ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES, 

&e. handsomely Printed in 4 large vols. 8vo.under 
his Lordship’s immediate superinteudence, and pub- 
lished at 2/. 8s., now offered at 1/. Ss. 


In small 8vo. with a Frontispiece, Price 5s. / 
ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
By M. Fraser TytLER. Second Series. Contain- 
iug Memoirs of John Sobieski; Peter the Great; Wash- 
ugton; La Rochejaquelein; Hofer; and the Duke of 
Wellington, 


Tn post Svo. with a Portrait, Price 8s. 6d. The 
ORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
BURNS AND CLARINDA; with a Memoir of 
Mrs. M‘Lesose, (Clarinda). By W.C. M‘Lexoss. 
W. Tarr, Edinburgh; Suapxi, Marswatt, & Co. Loudon. 


ee ee ——— 
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y Published 
precznon “NOT LAWLESSNESS. 
By Miss Gotorr. 
Feolseap 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. cloth.’ 
Edinburgh: Grant; London : J. Boans. 


Just S , 
HRISTIEAN POLTTICS, 
(aniform with ‘“‘ Chri-tian More!s."') 
By the Rev, W. Sewen,, B.D. 
Foulscap cloth, 6s. 
London: James Burns. 





INDARI CARMINA; ad fidem 

textus Bickhiani. Pars Prima, continens Odas 

Glympicas. Notas quasdam Anglice scriptas adjecit 

Gutietmus Girrorp Cooxesity, M.A., Regie Schole 
Etonensis e Magistris Adjutoribus. 

Eton: E. P. Wittrims; and 5. Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, London. 





In the Press, 
HE SECOND VOYAGE OF 
RODOLPH THE VOYAGER. — 
Edited by the Rev. Witntam Sewext, B.D. 
London: James Burns. 
Of whom may be had. 
THE FIRST VOYAGE OF RODOLPH. 
8vo. Price 4s. Gd. 


Foolscap 





Just Published, 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF 


THE ‘ TIMES,” containing strictures upon the 
Remarks of that Journal upon the Evevts which have 
lately occurred in connection with our Foreign Policy. 

By Joun Prrcevar. 
Published by Errixcuam Witson, 18, Bishopsgate 
Street. 


4 Just Published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
ACHRYM/ZE ECCLESI/:‘’; the 
Anglican Reformed Church and her Clergy in 
the Days of their Destitution and Suffering during the 
Great Rebellion in the Seventeenth Century. 
By the Rev. Groroe Wyatt. LL.B. F.S.A. 
and Rector of Barghwallis. 

London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
MR. He HORACE SMITHS NEW HISTORICAL 
KOMANCE. 

Now Ready, at all the Libraries. in 3 vols. 

mw Ta UR ARUNDEL, 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 
By Horace Surrn, Esq. 
Author of * Brambletye House,’’ &e. 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Mi urlborongh 





Street. 
Published this Dav. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. Price 12s. cleth, 
oo SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Captain Marayat, C.B. 
y the cf ne Author, Recently Putlished. 
3 vols. fep. Rvo. with numerous illustrations, 22s, 6d. 
Lo udon : Loyoman, Brown, Geren, and Loyemans. 


NEW WORK bY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. | 
RR sta for Young Pe a e. 
> 
MASTER MAN READY; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 


ice 2s. od 


NE W C 0 IDE TO y HE ISL E OF 
WIGHT via SOUTHAMPTON. 

Containing an Account of all places on the line of 
Railroad, Southampton Water and Solent Sea, ! with a 
fall and accurate description of the Island, also all other 
information valuable to Visitors. 

By A.ereo Waiteneap. 
H. G. Crarxe and Co, Old Bailey; 
be had by order of all Bi oksellers. 


London: and may 





Scaly Now Ready, in 12mo, Price 2s 6a 
PELLING TURNED ETYMO- 
LOGY. Parr I. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Kercurver Arnon, M.A. 


Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivixoroys, St. Paul's Churcliyard, and Waterloo P'ace. 
Of whom may be had. by the Same Author. 
THE FIRST READING “BOOK. Part I. (The 
Alphabet and simple Moucsylables.) Price 3d. 


vu l2mo. Price 6s. strongly bound, 
U Qu ET’S NOU VEAU COURS DE 
LITTERATURE; ou, Reperteire des Chefs 
d'(Euvre de Corneille, akties. Voliaue, Molié.e, La 
Fontaine, Fenélon, Barthelemy, &e.; snivi des Com- 
mentaires de Laharpe, et precedé a’ un choix des plus 
beanx Moreeaux, ev Prose et eu Vers, des plus célébres 
Ecrivains Fraveais. A l’Usige de lf Academie d’ Edim- 
bourg. Fourth Edition, revised and considerably en- 
lorged, 
** Avery useful work for schoo's.’’ — JV: stminster Review. 
Onivex and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpkin, MarsHa.t, 
ind Co. L ond mm, 


Medium cetavo, in ar abe ssque binding, Price 10s. 6d. 
\ TALKS ABOUT T HE CITY AND 
ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM, 
ty W.H. Banteetr. 

Illustrated by Nine Eugravings en Steel, by Cousen, 
Beutley, and Diandard; a Mip; and nearly Forty supe- 
rior Woodcuts. 

The object of this Work is to give a correct idea of the 
present state of this memorab’e city, from person ul ob- 
servation. The‘ Walks’’ embrace the principal objects 
of interest ; many of which h ive not been diawn or de- 
scribed in any previous publication. 

Extracts taken froma few of the Periodicals. 

**€ Oar impression is thi ut Jerusalem was never before 
80 sur eo uly delineated.’ ange lical Magazine. 

**The Views are well chon seu are not made up, and 
are most feelingly executed.”’— Church of England Quar- 
terly Review. 

“Mr, Bartlett's de scriptions are distinct and lively, 
every sentence is a picture.’’—The Spectator. 

“ We can assert that his descriptions are clear and his 
illustrations fine.’’—Tuit's Magazine. 

** We can accord to the labours of the author and artist 
fue highest praise.’’— Literary Gazette. 

“We have at length iu this attractive volume what 
approaches to the desideratum of a complete picturesque 
guide to the topography of Jerusalem.’’—Patrist. 

London ; Georor Virtue, 26, Ivy Laue, and Sold by 
Vt Booksellers. 

















— NOVELS PUBLISHED 


DURING THE SEASON 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 
1. MRS. GORE’S POPULAR MEMBER. 3 vols. 
2. THE FREE LANCE. By D. M’Carruy, Esq. 
3 vols. 
. THE JILT. By the Author of ‘‘ Cousin Geoffrey,”’ 


3 
&e. 3 vols. 

4. THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. By Geoxaina C. 
Munro. 3 vols. 
5. — AT AND ia By J. Fenxtmore 

Coorer, Esq. 3 vol 
6. ROSE. D' ALBRET,. ” By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
3 vols. 
7 CONSTANCE D'OYLEY. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Clandestine Marriage.’’ 3 vols. 
8. THE PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Honourable C. A. 
Murray. 3 vols. 
9. THE TRIUMPHS OF TIME. By the Author of 
* Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 3 vols. 
Ricaarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
*,* To be had atall the Libraries. 





8, New Burlington Street, 7th Sept. 1844. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDI- 
ATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
1. 


THE DARK FALCON; a Tale of the Attruck, By 
J. B. Fraser, Esq. Author of “The Kuzzilbash,’ 
‘* Allee Neemroo,’”’ &c. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

2 


HISTORY OF SWEDEN. Translated from 


THE 
the Swedish of Anders Fryxell. Edited by Mrs, Mary 
Howrtt, 2 vols. 8vo. 


2 
vu. 
LAST SERIES. 


THE ATTACHE; or Sam Slick in England. Com- 
pleting the Sayings aud Doings of Mr. Slick. By the 


Author of ‘* The Clockmaker.”’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 


4. 
HAMPTON COURT. An Ilistorical Romance, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


5. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS. 
THE TWO ADMIRALS. A Tale of the Sea. By J 
Fextmore Cooper, Esq. will form the next volume of 
** The Standard Novels and Romauces.’”? Complete iu 

1 vol, with Engravings. Price 6s. 
Ricuarv Benriey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


nN, WORKS PUBLISHED 
DURING THE SEASON 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 





i. 

SOCIAL LIFE TIN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
To which are now first added Remarks on Lord Ortord’s 
Letters — The Life of the Marquise da Defind—The 
Life of Rachel Lady Russel — Fashionable Friends, : 
Comedy. By the Editor of ‘* The Letters of Madam 
du Deffand.”” New Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. with a 
Portrait of the Author. 








DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Comprising Memoirs of His Time from 1767 to 1809; 
and an account of his Missions to the Courts of 
Madiia, Frederick the Great, Catherine the Secoud, aud 
the Hague ; and his Special Embassies to Berlin, Bruns- 

wick, and the French Republic. 
Edited by his Granoson the third Earl, 
2 vols. 8vo. _ Portrait, &e. 





PERSECUTIONS OF ti IPERY. By Freperick 
Snooper, Esq. Contents: The Persecutions of the Al- 
bigenses—The Inquisition—The Lollards—The Vaudois 
or Wa'devses— Persecations in Frauce, preceding the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, (1560-1572,) — Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew —Persecutious in the Cesen 
inthe Eighteenth and Nineteenth Ceuturies. 2 vols 






4. 

MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISIWOMEN, 
Including: Anastasia Venetia Stauley, Lady Digby - 
Margaret Datehess of Neweastle — Elizabeth Percy, 
Dutchess of Somerset— Lucy Perey, Countess of Carlisle 
— Elizabeth Cromwell and her Daughters—Mrs, Hatch- 
inson—Rachael Lady Kussell — Mary Boyle, Countess of 
Warwick — Dorothy Sydney, Countess of Sauderland ~ 
“ La Belle Stnart,’’ Dutchess of Richmond—Aune Hyde, 
Datchess of York—Sarah Dutchess of Marlborongh— 
Anne Dutchess of Monmouth, &c. By Miss Louisa 
Srvartr Cosrriio. Author of ‘* A Pilgrimage to Au- 
vergne,”’ &e. 4 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 

*,* The first two or the last two volumes may be had 
separately, to complete -_ 





Conecluc iiss g "Volumes of 

THE LETTERS OF HORACE WAL POLE, FARL 
OF ORFORD, TO SIR HORACE MANN, IL.B.M. 
Resident at the Court of Florence from the Year 1760 to 
1735. Now First Printed from the Original MSS. 
2 vols. $vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &e. 

Ricuaro Bent.ry, New Burlington Street. 
(Pablisber iu Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


Just Published, 3s.67, 
Dp" PORQUET’S NEW FRENCH- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in which the Pro- 
nunciation of certain words has been marked ont when 
a doubt may arise in the miud of the pupil, or an uncer- 
trinty exist eveu among natives, Upwards of Five 
Tuovsaxn Words and Phrases, either Proverb al, Idio- 
matical, and Adverbial, have been added, with a corre- 
sponding . Evglish Translation. 
The French English and English-French parts 
toge “the r, Price se nee. 
Iso, Lately Pablished, 

| E COMPLE MENT DU TRESOR 

4 DE L'ECOLIER FRANCAIS, being QUES 
TIONS and ANSWERS cn that work and intended to 
expedite and carry out more fully that method of teach- 
ing languages: alre: uly so justly appreciated by the public, 

POPULAR WORKS ALREADY PU BLISHED 
BY MR. DE PORQUET 

Conversations Parisiennes—Le Tresor — Petit Seere- 
taire—Le Traducteur Parisien — First Fieuch Reading 
Book—First Italian ditto— Parisian Grammar—Parisian 
Phraseology—French Dictionary—Foreign and Euglish 
Ready Reckouer— Histoire de France—Ditto d'Angle- 
terre —De Napoleon, &c. 

*,* Scholastic Ayency as usual.—Oflice hours Eleven 
till Four, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 











re 
DINBURGII REVIEW, No. CLXIr. 
‘4 ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 162 of 
T'e Edinburgh Review, are requested to be sent to the 
Publishers’ by Monpay, Sepremper 30th; and BILLS 
on or before Wennespay, October 2d. 
2, Paternoster Row, 7th September 1844, 


rE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. — wordieag 

Ready, the New Edition, Edited by G. Gopwry 
Esq. F.R.S., and Lewss Pocock, Esq. F.S ch:, Honorary 
Secretaries of the Art-Union of London, Embellished 
with 21 Designs in Outline and numerous Wood- “cuts, 
from Designs by H. C. Selous, Esq. 

“A very handsome obloug folio volume, especially 
adapted for the reception of the Art-Union Oatlines, thus 
presenting together an uniform. series of forty-three 
Plates, illustrating, independently of the Wosd-cuts, 
nearly every page of Bunyan’ s celebrated dream,’’"—Syn, 

M. M. Hotsoway, 25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


| NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME 
FOR ALL READEKS. Price One Shilling, 
The Publication of this Seriescommenced on Saturday 
the 29:h of June, and will be continued ev ery succeeding 
Saturday. The following Works will appear in the course 
of September; - 





Sept. 7th. _— SEES: By Jamis 
Re 

o» 24th THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT, 
By ae Poone. Vol. II. completing 
the Wo 

» ist. THE CHINESE. By J. F. Davis, Esq, 
Gi wernor of Tong-kong. Vol. HI, 
competing the Work. 

» 28th. FAIRFAX’S TRANSLATION of TASSO's 


JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Wi, 
Lives of Tasso and Fairfax. Vol. I, 
e mpleting the Work. 

Cuarves Kyieat and Co. 22, Ludy: ate Street, 


LADY WILLOU GHBY'S DIARY, 
Just Published, in small 4to, 
A DIARY, purporting to be by the LADY 
WILLOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles I; 
embracing some Passayes of her Domestic History from 
1635 to 1648 
To give additional interest to the work, it has been 
printed and bound in the style of the period to which i: 
refers. 18s. beards; er iv morocco, by Hayday, 2, 2s, 
“If ever there was a pleasing new friend with a capital 
old face, it is the Diary of La iy Willoughby. It mast 
the:efore be welcomed from its externals as a literary 
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London: Loxemay. Brown, Geren, and Loxomans. 
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